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The Queen’s Speech. 
The Ang'o-French Union. 


Rifle Movement. 
The Pope and His Tempo- 


ralities. | 





| The Grand Army at Mass. 
| The Commercial Treaty. 
Physical Education and the| Re-Enslavement. 

F | Discount. 
A New Light. 
Religious Revivals. 


CONTENTS. 


Question. 
Gog and Magog. 





Scientific Evidence : 
“ Assessor” Proposition. 

Peers and Baronets. 

M. Villemain and the Papal 


Socrates. 

Novels of the Day. 

Quarterly Reviews, &e. 

Letters from Italy and 
Germany. 

Record of the Week. 
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Crystal Palace.—Arrange- 
ments for week ending Saturday, February 4th. 

Monpay. Open at 9. 

Tuxspay to Faipay. Open at 10. 
Shilling; Children under 12, Sixpence. 

Satuapay. Open at 10. Vocal and Instrumental 
Concert. Admission Half-a-crown ; Children One Shil- 
ling. 

Illustrated Lectures by Mr. Pepper, and Orchestral 
Band and Great Organ Performances daily. The Picture 
Gallery remains open, 

Camellias, Hyacinths, and other plants are now in 
fuli bloom throughout the Palace. 

Sunpay. Open at 1°30 to Shareholders, gratuitously 


by tickets. od ; . 
The European Assurance 
SOCIETY, 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 

FOR THE ASSURANCE OF LIVES, ANNUT- 
TIES, AND THE GUARANTEE OF FIDELITY 

IN SITUATIONS OF TRUST. 
Chief Office— 
2, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


Admission One 


The existing Revenue from Premiums exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Prevident- - 

The Right Hon. T. Mitner Gibson, M.P. 


Chairman of the Board of Directors—Henry Wickham 
Wickham, Esq., M.P. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

John Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. 

James Davidson, Eeq., Broad-street Buildings. 

John Field, Esq., Warnford Court, City. 

Charles Forster, Eeq., M.P. for Walsall. 

Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 

Henry II. Harrison, Esq., Hamilton-place, Saint 
John’s Wood. 

Thomas ©. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 

John Hedvins, Esq., Cavendish Club. 

T. Y. McChristie, Esq , Revising Barrister for the City 
of London. 

James Edward McConnell, Esq., Wolverton. 

Jolin Mose, Esq , Litchurch, Derby. 

Charles William Reynolds, Esq., Eaton-place, Bel- 
gravia. 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for Warwickshire. 

H. W. Wickham, Exsq., M_P. for Bradford. 

Thos. Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club, and Canon- 


bury. 
J.P. Brown- Westhead, Esq., M.P. for York. 


The Guarantee Policics of this Society are authorized 
to be accepted by Government. Poor Law Board, and 
other Public Departments. The leading London and 
Provincial Joint Stock and private Banks, the princi- 
pal Railway Companies, Life and Fire Offices, Public 
Companies, Institutions, and Commercial Firms 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To secure the advantage ofthis Year's entry, proposals 
must be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the 
Society's Agencies, on or before let March. 

Policies effected on or before Ist March, 1860, will 
receive Six Years’ Additions at the Division of Profits 


at Ist March, 1865, 
Equitable Life 


cottish 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Head Office, 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH. 

The Profits are divided every Turee yEaRs, and 
wholly belong to the Members of the ty. The 
last division took place at Ist March, 1859, and from 
the results of it is taken the following 


EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS:— 

A Policy for 1000/., dated ist March, 1832, is now 
increased to 16541. 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the 
assured at the date of entry to have been 40, these 
additions may be surrendered to the Society for a 
present payment of 363/.17s,8d.; or such surrender 
would not only redeem the entire premium on the 
policy, bat also entitle the party to a present payment 
of 1041. 4., and in both cases the policy would receive 
future triemniabadditions. 

The Existing Assurances amount to .. £5,272,367 

The Annual Revenue... oe es 187,240 

The Accumulated Fund (arising solely 

from theContributionsof Members)... 1,194,657 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
London Office, 26, POULTRY, E.C, 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


M dical, Invalid, and Gene- 
RAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, 
LONDON.—Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
At the Eighteenth Annual Meeting, held on the 2ith 
Nov., 1859, it was shown that on the 30th June last— 
The number of policies in force was . . . 6,110 
The amount insured was . £2,601,925 103. 8d. 
The Annual Income was . . . £121,263 78 7d. 
The new business transacted during the last five years 
amounts to 2,482,798 16s. 1ld., showing an average 
yearly amount of new business of nearly 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


The Society has paid for claims by death, since its 
establishment in 1841, no less a sum than £503,619. 

HEALTHY LIVES.—Assurances are effected at 
home or abroad at as moderate rates as the most recent 
data will allow. 

INDIA.— Officers in the Army and Civilians proceed- 
ing to India may insure their lives on the most favonr- 
able terms, and every possib'e facility is afforded for 








throughout the Kingdom, accept the Policies of this | 


Society as Security tor their Employés. 


Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of | 


Life, may be purchased on the following scale :— 


Annuilies granted at the undermentioned Ages Jor every 
£100 of Purchase Money. 





| 
Ages. | 





Annuity p: “i _ i" 7 
able yenriy .¢ | £7 17 618 16 Slo 3 #1213) 14162 
| | | 








ss of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency ap- 
ications, may be obtained on application to the 
MANAGER, : - . 


» rs ’ ‘ 

(5-cology -—King’s College, 

London.—Professor Tennant, F.G.S. will 
commence a COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEO- 
LOGY, on FRIDAY MORNING, JANUARY 27th, 
at nine o'clock. They will be continued on each 
succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour, 
Fee £2 123. 6d, Rk. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


| increased rate of premium have ceased. 





the transaction of business in India. 
NAVAL MEN AND MASTER MARINERS are | 
assured at equitable rates for life, or for a voyage. 
VOLUNTEERS.— No extra charge for persons 
serving in any Volunteer or Rifle Corps within the 
United Kingdom, 





RESIDENCE ABROAD.—Greater facilities given | 
for residence in the Colonies, &c., than by most other 
Companies. | 

INVALID LIVES asaured on scientifically con- | 
structed tables based on extensive data, and a reduc- 
tion in the preminm is made when the causes for an | 


STAMP DUTY. — Policies issued free of every | 
charge but the premiums. 
Every information may be obtained at the chief | 
office. or on application to any of the Society’s agents. 
_C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 
ictoria and Legal and 
COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COM- | 

PANY, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

The Business of the Company embraces every descrip- 

tion of risk connected with Lite Asaurance. 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till 
death, or halfthe Premiums for five years, on policies | 
taken out for the whole of life. . 

Advances in connexion with Life Assurance are 
made on advantageous terms, either on real or per- 
sonal security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


| upon a liberal 


| usual arrangements, on withdrawal, of 


N2tional Provident Insti- 


TUTION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
ANNUITIES, &c. 
Established December, 1835. 
Directors. 

Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq., Chairman. 
Charles Lushingtun, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert I Fsq. M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Eea. teed Bea tes A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 

John F eitham, Faq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. | Charles Whethem, Esq. 
Charles Good, Esq, | 


Physicians. 

J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers. 

Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England, 


tor. 
Septimus Davidson, Esq, 
Consulting Jan. 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the 
year 1x59 :--- 
Number of new policies issued . . 952 
Assuringthesumof. . . . . . . £491,00610 7 
Producing an annualincomeof . . 16,781 5 4 
Making the total annual income, after 
deducting £50,112 annual abatement 
inpremiums. . . . « + « « « 
Total number of policies issued 22,586. 
Amount paid in ciaims by the decease 
of members, trom the commencement 
of the institution inDecember, 1835. 
Amount of accumuiated fund. . . 


283,546 5 3 


919,103 10g 4 

- £1,755,635 OWI 

The effect of the successful operation of the society 

during the whole neriod of its existence may be best ex- 

hibited by recapitulating the declared surpluses at the 
four investigations made up to this time. 


£ ss. d. 
For the 7 years ending 1842, the surplus was 32,074 11 5 
5 1347 


” ” ” 86,122 8 8 
5 oe 1852 oo ” 232,061 Ib 4 
5 ” 1857 ” » 846,084 311 


The directors accept eurrenders of policies at any time 
after payment of one year's premium, and they believe 
that their scale for purchase is large and equitable. 

The yo eee with the last report of the directors, 
and with illustrations of the profits for the five years 
ending the 20th November, 1857, may be had on applica- 
tion, by which it will be seen that the reductions on the 
premiums range from 11 per cent. to 95} per cent., and 
that in one instance the premium is extinct. Instances 
of the bonuses are also shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of Janu. 
ary are reminded that the same must be paid within 
thirty days from that date. 

JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 

January, 1860, 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 


Bak of Deposit—(Esta- 
blished a.p. 1844)—No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, 8.W.—The Warrants for the Half-yearly 
Interest, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on De- 
it accounts, to the 3lst December, are ready for de- 
ivery, and payable daily between the hours of 10 and 4. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
10th January, 1860. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to 
examine the plan of the bank of Deposit. 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 








° . ~y ° 

f [ihe District Savings Bank 
(Limited), 67, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.—The experience which has attended the opera- 
tions of savings banks and loan societies is such as to 
make it evident that an extension of their principles, 
et sound basis, will prove highly ad- 

vantageous both to the proprietary and the peblic. 
The District Savings lank receives deposits (paid in 


| at one time) from One Penny to Ten Pounds, the ae 
to 


gregate »mount to be unlimited, and su 
inary sav- 


ings banks. JOHN SHERIDAN, Actuary. 




















The Leader and Saturday Analyst. 


(Jan. 28, 1860. 








La" Union Fire and Life 
meee << COMPANY. 


e! ” 
126, CHANCERY LANE,’ London, W.C. 
Birmingham Branch, 47, UNION PASSAGE. 


Capital, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


The Fire and Life Departments are under one Man- 
agement, but with separate tunds and accounts. 


Chairman, 
Sir William Foster, Bart. ; 
Vi . 
James Parker, Esq., Baddow House, Chelms‘ord. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Capital responsible for Losses, £750,00). 
The bu-iness is contined to the best classes of insurance. 
The discount allowed by the Government on the duty 
is in all cases given to the insured. 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
—— responsible for losses, £250,000, 
A Bonus every five years,—next Bonus in 1864. 
Moderate rates of Premium. 
Annuities granted on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses, forms of proposal, copies of annual 
reports, and every information, on application to 
FRANK McGEDY, Seerctury, 126, Chancery lane. 


| aw, Property, and Life 
4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Capirat.—£250,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ralph T. Brockman. Esq.. Folkestone. 
Edw ord Wm. Cox Esq., 35, Russell-square. 
George Frederick Fox, Esq., Bristol. 
E. k.. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. 
J. Mead, Esq., 2, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
H. Paull, Esq., M.V., 83, Devonshire-place, Port- 
land-place. 
Eighty per Cent. of the Profits divided among the 


ssured. 

At the First Divison of Profits in May, 1855, a bonus 
was declared, varying from Two to Eleven per Cent. 
on the amount assured, and amounting in many in- 
stances to upwards of Fifty pcr Cent on the Premium 








paid. 

Atthe Serond Division of Profitsin 1858, an EQUAL 
PRO RATA BONUS was declared. 

‘The next Division of Profits ia 1561. 

*,* Every description of Life Assurance business 
transacted. EDWARD 8. BAKNES, Seeretary. 


THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Lessee, Mr. K. ‘T. Smrra. 

The last six nights of the celebrated American 
actress, Miss Julia Daly. 

Engagement of that favourite Tragedian Mr. 
Charlies Dillon, who will appear en the 6th of 
February. 

Continued and increasing success of the brilliant 
Pantomime, with the 
GREATEST nek COMPANY IN THE 

ORLD: 

The grand effects and scenic dixplays by Beverley 
must be seen to be appreciated.—Vide Times and 
daily journsls of Dee. 27, 

The Reduced Prices, as usual, at this Theatre, viz. : 

Upper gallery, 6d.; lower gallery, 1ls.; pit and 
upver boxes, 2s. ; first circle, 2s. 6d.; dress circle, 4s. ; 
stalls. 5s.; private boxes, for two persons, 10s. 6d.; 
do., four persons, 1, 14, and 2 guineas each. 

Tickets aud places may be secured from ten till five 
daily, at the box-office of the Theatre. 

To-morrow (Monday), and during the week, will be 


perfortacd 
IN AND OUT OF PLACE, 
Introducing Miss JULIA DALY, the American comic 
actress, to an English audience, when she will sus- 
tain six cheracters, in which she will introduce the 
song by Charles Nilcot, of “ My lover was a sailor 
bo - 











y- 
Letty Duster (a stage-struck chamber- 
maid) - a. se. we. se delle Dely 
Paddy O'’Splatter (from Ireland, after 
a place, with the song, ‘ Trust to 
Lack”)... oa sa a ...Miss Julia Daly 
Maile. Adetaide (a French opera- 
singer, with the Tyrvlean air, ** On 
Mountain high,” with guiter ac- 
companiment) ... on an ...Miss Jalia Daly 
Mdile. Tip-ti-toe (a danseuse, with 
burlesque polka) ie te ...Miss Julia Daly 
Mynheer Von Hannibal Slipipesfund- 
eniclepupisocks... - as ...Miss Julia Daly 
Sally Sackerapple (a Yankee girl, 
ready tor any place, with the song 
aud dance of ‘Independence 
Day”)... a as site ... Miss Julia Daly 
Etiquette......Mr. Tilbury. — Clod...... Mr. Templeton. 
After which, on the usual scale of magnitude and 
magnificence for which this theatre is celebrated, the 


Grand. Original, Magical. Comical, Historical, Pasto- | 
ral Pantomime, founded on the old English story of | 


the name, and entitled 


JACK AND THE BEAN STALK; 
Or, HARLEQUIN LEAP YEAR, 
The New and Splendid Scencry, with Novel Effects, by 
Mr. WILLIAM BEVERLEY. 
The Grotesque Burlesque Opening invented and 
written by E. L. BLANCHARD. 
Arranged and produced by Mr. ROBERT ROXBY. 
Jack, Mr, Templeton; Goody Greyshoes (his sup- 
posed mother), Mr. Matthews; Rose, Madame Bole- 
no; the Weather, Miss Mason; Prism, Miss Ellen 
Howard ; Crystalline, Miss Grace Darley. 
Malles. Morlaechi and Balbo, with 100 Coryphées 
and Ladies of the Ballet. 
Harlequins —Signors Milano and St. Maine. 
Clowns . —Harry Boleno and Flexmore. 
Pantaloons —Messrs G. Tanser and Beckingham. 
Columbines —Madame Boleno and Miss Sharpe. 
Sprites —Signors Nicolo, Maria, Gratzany, Tim- 
berley, Guardauy, Li 
and Co. 











Lievcu, Diagony, | a 
| at half past 6, commence at 7. 


A GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE of the 
Pantomime every Wednesday, until further notice. 
Stage-manager, Mr. Robert Rexb: open at 
half-past six, to commence at seven o'clock precisely. 
Parties at a distance, addressing Mr. Nugent, 
box-office, with a post-office order, will be attended to 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 
The BOYS of the ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM 
(the Duke of York’s School) with their celebrated 
JUVENILE BAND, will attend the Grand Morning 
Performance of the Pantomime on Wednesday next, 
February 1st.—Doors open at half- past one, perform- 
ance will commence at two o'clock. 











ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and 
Ma. W. HARRISON. 

SIXTH WEEK of THE PANTOMIME. 

Last Two Morning Performances, Wednesday next, 
February Ist, and Wednesday. the 8th. 

First . of a rew Operetta on Thursday, 
the 2nd. Music by Henry Leslie. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday Mellon's 


Opera of 

VICTORINE. 
Messrs. Haigh, Santley, Corri, Honey; Misses Parepa 
and Thirlwall. 

And every evening the great Pantomime of 

PUSS IN BOOTS. 
Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, 
Talliens, Clara Morgan. 

On Thursday (first time’, Friday, and Saturday, a 
new Operetta, music by Henry Leslie, Libretto by J. 
Palgrave Simpson, entitled 

ROMANCE. 
Messrs. W. Hf. MWarrison, G. Honey: Miss Lonisa 
Pyne aod Miss Vhirlwall. To conciude with the Pan- 
tomime. The Pantomime written by J. V. Bridgman. 
Scenery by Messrs. Telbin and Grieve. Arranged 
and produced by Mr. E. Stirling. 

Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, to hold four persons, from 
10s. 6d. upwards; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 38.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 

Doors open at half-past Six, commence at Ten 
minutes to Seven. 

Stage Manager, Vir. Edward Stirling. Acting Man- 
ager, Mr. Edward \.urray. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 
Monday, Teesday and Wednesday, Miss Amy 
Sedgwick will make her first appearance in London 
in the character of Mrs. Hallerin THE STRANGER. 
And on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday appear as 
Constanee in the LOVE CHASE. After which the 
great Haymarket Pantomime of VALENTINE’S 
DAY; or Harlequin and the Fairy of ‘the True 
Lovers’ Knot. Scenery by Fenton. ' Pantomimists, 
the unrivalled Leclerqs. 
Positively the last Morning Performance of the 
Pantomime on Thursday next, Feb. 2, Commence 
at 2, conclude at twenty minutes past 4. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessees—Messrs. F. Rosson and W. 8. Epsn. 
Monday, and during the week (Tuesday excepted) 
will be periormed THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
Characters by Messrs. H. Wigan. ‘\. Gordon, HH. 

Rivers; Miss Cottrell and Mrs. Stirling. 
After which, a new Extravaganza, by Robert B. 
Brough, entitled, ALFRED THE GREAT. Cha- 





racters, Messrs. F. Ro!son, H. Wigan, G. Cooke, F. | 
Vining, F. Charles, H. Rivers, H. Cooper, ranks ; | 


Misses Herbert, Nelson, Hughes, Cottreil, Mrs. 
Stephens, and Mrs. W. 8S. Emden. 
To conclude with A BASE IMPOSTOR. Charac- 


ters by Messrs. G. Conke, I!. Cooper, H. Wigan, 
Miss Cottrell, and Mrs. Stephens. 
On Tuesday, LADIES BEWARE, 
Messrs. G. Vining, G. Co ke, Mrs. W. 8. 
Misses Ste hens and Haghes. After which ALFRED 
THE GREAT. Characters as bef To conclude 
with THE CLOCKMAKE Characters by 
Messrs. G, Cooke, F. Charles, If. Cooper; Mesdames 
Herbert, Stephens, and W. 8. Emden. 
Doors open at 7. Commence at half-past 7. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. A. Harris 

Re-engagement of the wonderful Dancer, Mons. 
Espinosa. Fifth week of Mdlle. Marietta Rosetti, 
principle danseu<e of La Scala, Milan, and the Dele- 
pierre Family. 
appear every night. 

The Royal Princess's 
evening. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
characters by Messrs. Ryder, 
Matthews, Catheart; Misses 
Clitford, and Wadham. 

Atter which, the new grand comic Christmas 
burlesque Pantomime (by H.J. Byron, Esq.), entitled 
JACK THE GIANT KILLER; or, Harlequin King 
Arthur, and the Knights of the Round Table. Jack, 
Miss Louise Keeley ; Clown, Mr. A. Forrest; Panta- 
loon, Mr. Paulo; Harlequin, Mr. Cormack; Columbine, 
Miss Carolirve Adams. 








Rifles on Parade 
Principal 
Meadows, Frank 
Carlotta Leclerq, 


In consequence of the great success and demand for | 
places, there wil! be One More Morning Performance | 


of the Pantomime, Monday, Jan. 30 

Children under 10 years of age, half-price. 
mence at 2. 

ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Kine street, St. James's. 
Lessee, Mr. F. B. Cuarrenton. 

Nearest theatre to Chelsea, Pimlico, and West- 

minster, the Park being open to carriages and foot- 

vassengers all hours of the night. 

Past Six Nights of the Pantomime. 


Com- 


On Monday and during the week, The BORDERER 
_ 


MARRIAGE Miss Wyndham; Messrs. A. 
Craven and Charles Young. 

After which the new and successful Tragic Ballet, 
entitled, MY NAME IS NORVAL. Miss Jydia 
Thompsen, Miss Clara St. Casse, Mr. Barrett, and 
Charles Young. 

To conelude with the Pantomime of PUNCH AND 
JUDY; OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE FAIRY OF 
THE CRYSTAL CAVES. 

Reduced Prices—Pit, Is.; Gallery, 6d. 

Box-ollice open from 11 till 5 daiiy.—Doors open 


THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 
Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame Celeste. 

On Monday next, January 30. will most positively 
be produced, with new Scenery, Costumes, Appoint- 
ments, &c. Xc., the new Historical Drama, adapted 
and written by Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled A TALE 
OF TWO CITIES, the entire production of which 
has been under the kind personal supervision of Mr, 
Charles Dickens. Principal characters by Mr. James 
Vining, Walter Lacy, Johnstone, Villiers, Rouse, For- 
rester, yon, Morton, Miss Kate Seville, Turner, 
Stuart, Mrs. Campbell, and Madame Celeste. To 
conclude with the New Grand Christmas Extrava- 
ganza and Comic Pantomime, founded on one of the 
popular German tales by the Brothers Grimm, and en- 
titled, Kine Tueusnetarp, Tue Lrrrte Per axp THR 
Great Passton; or, Hartequin Hariz, ann THE 
Fatmy Goop Humovr, in which is presented one of the 
most novel, costly, and brilliant effects ever witnessed 
on the boards of a theatre. Designed and Painted 
by Mr. William Calleott. King Thrushbeard, Miss 
Julia St. George. Characters in the Harlequinade : 
Harlequin, Mr. J. Marshall; Clown, Mr. H. Marshall; 
Pantaloon, Mr. Neylor; Columbine, Miss Rosine. 

Box-office open from Eleven to Five daily. 


GLEES, MADRIGALS, AND OLD ENGLISH 
DITTIES. EGYPTLAN HALL. (Dudley Gallery.) 

In consequence of the verv distinguished success 
which continues to attend these performances, the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union, under arrange- 
ment with Mr. Mitchell, will continue their Enter. 
tainment of Old English Ballads, Glees and Madrigals, 
for a short period every Evening at Half-past Eight, 
and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Mornings 
at Half-past Two.—Conductor, MR. LAND ; Literary 
Illustrator, T. OLIPHANT. Esq. Reserved Seats, 
3s. Unreserved, 2s. few Fauteuils, 5s. each, 
which may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
83, Old Bond-street, W 


MR. CHAS. HALLE, HERR MOLIGNE, SIG. 
*IATTI, MISS SUSANNA COLE, and MISS 
PALMER, Wili appear at the MONDAY POPLLAR 
CONCERTS, St. James’s Hal!, on MONDAY 
EVENING next, January 30th, on which occasion 
the Programme will be selected from the works of 
BEETHOVEN. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa 
Stalls 5s. Balcony 3s. Unreserved Seats 1s. 


MR. AND MRS. HOWARD PAUL _~C 


In their brilliant comic and musical Illustrations of 











Characters by 
Emden, | 


These highly talented children will | 


every 
| 


Characterat the St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, EVERY 


| EVENING, (Saturday excepted.) New songs and 


characters, Mr. Howard Paul’s Impersonation, “ The 
Man who knows Everybody,” cre.tes furore of 
applause. The wonderful “ Living Photograph” of 
Mr. Sims Reeves Every Evening in “ Come into the 
Garden, Maud,” and new Spanish Song, by F. Walle- 
stein, entitled “ Lola.”. Morning Representations on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays at Three. 

Stalls. 3s. Area 2s. Gallery Is. Commence at 8. 
Howard Paul's *‘ Book of Songs” (a3 sung in the 
Entertainment) free by post for six stamps. 


7 pur HARRIS FUND. 
Messrs. Herrman (Louis), 


pS COMMITTEE. 
Messrs. Baber (W.), 
| Mackenzie (D.), 
Purdy (G,), 


Brough (R. B.), 

Buckstone (J. B.) | 
Roberts (E. T., 
Tilbury (W.H.), 


Butler (Henry), 
Chippendale (—), 
Cotter (Thomas), Tomlins (F, G.), 
Vining (Fredk.). 
It is proposed by a few friends of the deceased to raise 


Garrett (L.), 
a fund for the Children of the late Charles Harris, who 
are left totally unprovided for—the father having 









struggled for years with misfortune, il health. and 
many reverses and failures in his business as a Thea- 
trical and General Bookseller. This appeal is ear- 
nestly addressed to professional gentlemen; for the 


| “Theatrical Depét,” which stood opposite Covent 
| Garden Theatre for a half century, must be well re- 
membered. Any member of the Committee will 
thankfully receive contributions; and Mr, Louis Herr- 
man, of 92, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, who will 
gratefully acknowledge them, has kindly undertakea 
the office of Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


; | The following Subscriptions have been received :— 









| F. Vining, Esq., Royal Olympic ..#1 1 0 
Albert Smith, Esq... ee eo 110 

F. Rebson, —4 = 110 
W.S. Emden, Esq... oe 110 

E. P. Addison, Esq , Olympic 010 0 

— Tegg, Esq. .. “< = w 22 @ 

E. T. Smith, Esq. os ee eo 1 16 
Walter Lacy, Esq... “ ow 2 ie 
William Creswick, Esq. - 110 

J. Stirling Coyne, Esq. se so 216 

Miss Louisa Pyne oe 1to 

W. Harrison, Esq. oe ° 110 

T. B. Crosley, Eso. ‘ oe 110 
Wm. Howard, Esq... ° - 010 6 
Jonas Levy, Esq. os oe . 100 

H. Palser, Esq. .. ai 010 0 

— Fisher, Fsq., Bermondsey . - 0 2 6 

E. L. Blanchard, Esq. .. ‘e . 610 0 

G. F. Vining, Exq., Olympic . -- 010 0 

| Hi. Leslie, Esq.,and Wife ..  .. 1 2 6 
J.B. Buckstone, Esq. .. o Lt © 

— Chippendale, Esq. .. ee - 110 

~— Mackenzie, Esq... ee so A 1 6 

H. Butler. " *e eo 110 

L. Garrett, «. 110 

| F. G. Tom!ins oe “a 110 
| L. Herrman, Esq. oe ee i110 
i. B. Brough, Esq. _ > ilo 

G. Purdy, Esq. .. oe oe 11 0 

KE. F. Roberts, Esq... me w~ £2 
W.H. Tilbury, Esq. .. ee o. 21°80 

T. Cotter, Esq. .. . ee - Lio 

W. Baber, Esq. .. . 110 


The Company and Managers at St. 
James's Theatre, perl! M Barrett, 14 7 6 


° ;  e 

‘Phe Indian Atlas, Review 

of POLITICS, LITERATURE, and ART, 

will be PERMANENTLY ENLARGED, on and 

after January 7th, to Twenty Folio Pages; enabling 

the Conductors to devote additional space to Reviews, 

of Books, Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama. Price 

Sixpence, stamped. Office, 6, Southampton-street 
Strand ; and of all Newsmen. 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

‘HE account which Ministers have put into the lips of Her 
T Masesty of the doings during the last six months, and of 
what they propose that Parliament should do during the six months 
to come, is somewhat unequally divided into that which concerns 
our relations with foreign States, and that which affects our own 
domestic condition. The debate on the Address in the Upper 
House elicited nothing worth noting from the second and third- 
rate organs of the Government there, on either branch of their 
policy. Lord GREY'S hyperconstitutional criticism on the 
administrative steps taken to reinforce our squadron on the 
coast of China, and for sending an expedition thither in con- 
cert with the French, to retrieve the disaster at the mouth of the 
Peiho, was summarily disposed of by the Duke of NEWCASTLE ; 
and not all the rhetorical efforts of Lords Dersy and 
Brovenam could extract from Lord GRANVILLE any definite 
statement es to the intention of the Cabinet with regard to 
Italy. Very little more to the purpose was Lord PaLMERsTOoN’s 
general assurance in the Lower House, that we had at all times 
been ready to negotiate with one or more of the great Powers 
for the settlement of the Italian question on a constitutiona! 
basis ; and that he and his colleagues would never concur or co- 
operate in the application of foreign force. The real question 
is not whether England would concur or co-operate in 
armed intervention to establish or to suppress liberty in the 
Peninsula, for nobody wants her to do so. Theactual question 
is—will England forbid and prevent foreign force being used by 
other powers to re-enslave an emancipated people? There is no 
use trying to blink the matter. This is ¢he question of the 
hour. 

Ministers will have to make a clean breast of it respecting 
France and Italy. We have now had eight months of suspense, 
during which European enterprise has been stifled, and every 
species of improvement, in our own and other countries, has been 
kept standing still—because France and Austria could not agree 
as to what was to be done with Tuscany and Romagna. There 
is an end, indeed, to the tiresome altercation, as far as NAPOLEON 
III. is concerned ; and if the Government of England would 
but declare itself resolved to recognise the spontaneous union of 
Central Italy with Piedmont as a fait accompli, the Pope and 
the Emperor might protest at their leisure; but peace would be 
secured, Italy made happy, and the industry of England libe- 
rated from the thraldom of misgiving in which it has now so 
long laid. It may suit perhaps the unpatriotic purposes of those 
politicians who seek to rise by toadying the Court and pander- 
ing to what they suppose to be its personal leanings, to oppose 
the renewal of the entente cordiale with the present ruler of 
France. Every sycophant of royalty by hereditary right 
affects, of course, to despise the régime eatablished by universal 
suffrage. If they dared speak out, they would avow themselves, 
one and all, to be Bourbonists to the backbone. For the sake of 
those that are set on high amongst our people, we would cherish 
the hope that they will see the wisdom of abstaining from all that 
would, even by implication, seem to encourage this treason to the 
national weal. The interests of England demand—and the spirit 
of England will inexorably insist upon—good faith being kept 
with France, so long as France keeps faith with us. We will 
have nothing to do with her choice of rulers. If she prefers a 
man of genius, like her present monarch, to a roi fainéant of the 
old legitimate breed, it is no affair of ours; and we will not 
suffer any grounds to exist for the suspicion that dynastic preju- 
dices govern our councils. Were the people of this country 
forced to talk of preferences, theirs would be all the other way. 
Their recolleetions of Bourbon poiicy towards England consist 
chiefly of ingratitude for hospitality, bigoted aversion to Pro- 
testantism, perfidy when pretending to act in concert, even about 
dynastic matters, and unextinguishable jealousy of our national 
greatness and renown. Whatever be his faults, NapoLeon IIT. 
cannot be accused of these; but even if he could, that would not 
induce us to cabal or conspire with rival claimants of the crown 
he wears. The declaration of Mr. GLApsToNE on this subject 
will be received with satisfaction by the country. Speaking in 
the name of the Government, the Chancellor of the EXcHEQUER 
unreservedly declared that “the fears of too close an identity 
between the policy of England and the policy of France, which 
had been expressed by certain members of the Opposition, were, 
in his opinion, wholly groundless. There could not be too close 
an understanding between England and France, because it lay in 
the nature of the case—it lay in the circumstances of the two 
countries—it lay in the circumstances of Europe—that it was 
hardly a possible contingency that France and England should 
ever be associated in policy except for objects that were laudable 
in themselves, and beneficial for mankind.” 

The commercial treaty just concluded will have to 
be defended by its framers, rather as a proof of their earnest- 
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ness in carrying out the political union of Western Eu 
than upon its own intrinsic merits as a step in the direction of 
free trade. There is something ineffably clumsy and sadly 
incomplete in the manner of the thing, which nothing but the 
incidental, or rather the prospective value, of the thing itself can 
induce us to overlook. We bind ourselves not to impose here- 
after duties above a certain small amount on foreign wines, 
brandies, and silken fabrics, in consideration of certain im 

to be lowered eighteen months hence, on British coal and iron 
imported into France; but the other countries, whose pro- 
ducts we, at the same time, offer to admit at lessened duties, do 
not agree to make similar concessions in return. Had we re- 
solved to lower our tariff to all the world, for the sake of our 
own revenue and industry, people would have recognised in the 
act a supplementary and confirmatory attestation of our confi- 
dence in the self-sustaining worth of unfettered competition. 
But the treaty said to have been signed on the 25th instant at 
Paris, hardly admits of such an interpretation. It professes to 
be a bargain, and as such merely it certainly does not seem to be 
a very good one for us. Perhaps our admission that it is not, 
may tend to appease in some degree the suspicion and rancour 
with which it is viewed by certain classes in France. If we had 
made better terms for ourselves, NapoLeon III. would never 
hear the end of taunts about his having been ear-wigged and 
cozened by Ricard CoBven, acting as an unavowed emissa 
of perfidious Albion. As it is, however, ministers had mue 
better frankly admit that the true inducements to them to enter 
into the contract in question were those indicated by Mr. 
GiapsTtone. On Monday week, when he brings forward his 
Budget, the right hon. gentleman will have to confess that, for 
the present at least, he has agreed to abandon a considerable 
amount of revenue, now easily and inoppressively levied, for the 
sake of trying the experiment whether commercial relations may 
not be hereafter multiplied between the two countries; and that 
he must, therefore, ask us to submit fora time to some additional 
impost, direct or indirect, as the price of an additional guarantee 
of friendship with France. 

Turning to the portion of Her Masgsty’s speech which re- 
lates to internal topics, we have a legislative bill of fare econ- 
sisting chiefly of law reforms and estimates for more efficient 
national defence. We are sorry to observe no distinct promise 
of an amended Militia Bill. In every solid requirement of 
national defence the public are prepared cheerfully to acquiesce ; 
but they are rather sick of the spluttering and swaggering of 
which they have had so much of late, and they are quite deter- 
mined not to be fooled out of any extravagant sum for experi- 
mental works of fortification, or for the encouragement of any 
scheme of sham soldiering. The thing they want they are ready 
and willing to pay for; but the thing they don’t want they won’t 
have at any price. The nation is quite prepared to pay for its 
defence any amount of money that can be shown to be necessary. It 
has never been used to rely upon the’patronage or protection of any 
condescending class or two ; and, wpon the whole, it would rather 
not. When volunteer corps are formed, to which the entrance 
fee is publicly announced to be ten guineas, and the subseription 
two guineas a year; and when the inducement held out by the 
captains of others to the coxcombs of their acquaintance is that 
“care has been taken that not a single snob shall be admitted,” it 
seems high time to pause and ask—what does all this mean ; and 
what is itto end in? A national army and a national militia, 
and, as the materials for both, national rifle practice if you will— 
but a class army, by whatever name called, anti-national in its 
composition, habits, and tendencies, must not be suffered sur- 
reptitiously to creep into existence. Sectarian ascendancy and 
political ascendancy were found to be intolerable, and the self- 
respect of the middle classes has long ago trampled both under 
foot. It will assuredly not allow a military ascendancy, ex 
masque, to establish itself. 

The subject, however, upon which still more curiosity is felt 
respecting ministerial intentions, is that of Reform. Will they 
follow the sinister advice which has been given them by some 
who would lure them into an unpopular course, and then laagh 
at their discomfiture; or will they adhere to the }Jain dictates 
of common sense and common honesty in their mode of dealing 
with this great question? Will they begin, by special pleading, 
as they have been recommended to do by men who ought to 
know better; or will they take their stand fearlessly amid the 
inherent difficulties of the subject, and manfully try to over- 
come them? In a word, will they bring in one good and com- 
prehensive Bill, providing, as the Bill of 1832 provided, by 
varied enactments for the varied necessities of the case; or will 
they attempt to skulk from the responsibility of carrying a 
great measure, by dividing their recommendations into two or 
three separate Bills—prepared (whatever may be said to the 
contrary at starting) to be content if they can carry any one 
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fragmentary portion? Unless we are greatly misinformed there 
are some among the members of the Government who are weak 
enough to have been duped into the vain imagination that 
this breaking of their measure to pieces would be an admirable 
expedient for at once baulking their adversaries and bambooz- 
ling the people. If they be not greatly belied, they have been 
caught by the specious pretence that the extension of the 
Franchise is a subject = from all others, and one which 
ought to be settled first, before discussing the mode of voting, 
or the re-distribution of seats. Nothing can be more untrue 
or unsound, 

An extension of the suffrage in boroughs from £10 to £6 
would make the constituency of many large towns—already too 
numerous— wholly unmanageable,while it wonld fail to render the 
constituencies of the forty or fifty boroughs that now possess 
from two to four hundred electors independent. The mischief of 
overgrown constituencies is quite as manifest in its effect on the 
representation as the mischief of diminutive ones. We are no 
advocates for uniformity, and we are quite content that there 
should always be the degree of diversity that would exist be- 
tween constituencies of one thousand electors and constituencies 
of five thousand. But, when we have already in Liverpool and 
Manchester 18,000 voters respectively, in Marylebone and in 
Finsbury, 20,000, and in many counties from 10,000 to 12,000— 
it does seem something very like turning the whole subject into 
burlesque, to hazard the passing of a Franchise Extension Bill, of 
which the re-allotment of seats should form no part. The policy 
is doubtful enough of conferring the franchise without the pro- 
tection of the ballot on persons in humble station, in small or 
moderate sized constituencies, as it is in these that intimidation 


will always be exercised so long as it is permissible by law. But. | 


it were a great aggravation of this evil, as well as of many 
others, merely to add to the numbers entitled to vote, without at 
the same time, and by the same Act, sequestrating close boroughs 
and dividing a considerable number of the largest counties and 
towns. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH UNION. 

E do not remember a time when a distinct declaration of 
English policy upon an important foreign question, such 
as was contained in the QUEEN’s Speech on ‘Tuesday was more 
likely to have a beneficial effect upon the affairs of Europe and 
our own relations with other States. And although Lord 
Normanby, combining the dullness of the dotard with the 
virulence of the partisan, sought to render service to the wretched 
cause of the dethroned potentates of Italy, and excite alarm in 
this country by flaunting pictures of the warlike preparations of 
France, the straightforward way in which the British Cabinet 
has met the assembled Parliament will strengthen the popular 
conviction, that if Europe is again compelled to witness an appeal 
to arms, the friendship between the Governments of London and 
Paris will be preserved intact. In this country we have a one- 
eyed party, who cannot see the connection between the vigorous 
movements of England to maintain her naval superiority, and 
the increasing consideration in which she is held by. foreign 
States; but Lord NorMansy, with more absurd and culpable 
blindness, ignores the general condition of Europe, and upon 
grounds of false reasoning recommends a distrust of France at 
the very moment when the policy of that great country is more 
in harmony with English views than at any former period 
of her history. It may be quite true that French arsenals 
and dockyards exhibit as much activity “as if they were 
going to war next week ;” but unless a career of diplomacy is 
to be regarded as a process for losing one’s wits, his Lordship 
ought to know enough of continental affairs to perceive that 
any suspicion of weakness or want of vigilance on the part of 
France would lead to a combined reactionary movement 
against all the advantages which Italy has gained through 
French assistance, and to an overthrow of that prestige of 
suceess in a good cause, which is a most important source of 

strength to the Empire of Naro.eoy III. 

If the war preparations of France are spoken of, why not those 
of Austria ?—who, while reducing the number of privates in 
her army, has so enlarged its framework, that it might on a short 
notice be made more powerful than before. What, also, of the 
Papal League, which is endeavouring to entangle Russia, and 
which is. to all appearances, rapidly treading the road to strife ? 
At Rome, Count Buot—going under the diplomatic veil of 
“benefiting his health ”—reinforces Baron Bacu, and assists in 
plotting reactionary and absolutist schemes. Already the Austro- 
Papal party have succeeded with Spain, Naples, and South 
Germany, and they are alleged to be in league with the ultra- 
montane bishops in France, who hope to restore the Bourbons to 
the throne. The King of Bavaria supplies arms to a regiment 
reertited in his dominions for the service of the Pope; Wurtem- 











berg has a concordat with the Holy Father; and, in spite of the 
opinion of the people, the rulers of Saxony and Baden have 
enrolled themselves among his supporters. The Morocco war, 
into which Spain was cunningly assisted by France, may for 
years render her aid to the Papal confederation of little effect ; 
but enough disturbing elements remain to make the military and 
naval activity of France fully explicable without anticipating a 
quarrel with ourselves. 

The conduct of Austria may, at any moment, lead to a re- 
volution in Hungary, or further complications in Italy; and if 
the French Government is determined to hold its ground, it 
must be prepared to meet any decision to which the Russian 
Court may arrive. The Czar is certainly not friendly to Austria, 
and he has enough to do with his great and difficult measure 
of emaneipating his serfs ; but as an absolute sovereign, affecting 
to rule by Divine Right and despising popular will, he must 
dread the impetus given to liberal principles by the attitude of 
England and France, and it would be hazardous to predict the 
course he will take when the inevitable moment comes for the 
rescue of Venetia and the emancipation of Hungary. It is 
well that these facts should be borne in mind, because, although 
they ought not to lead to any desire for the cessation of prudent 
preparations in this country, they are sufficient to show that 
France is justified in increasing her armaments without the 
slightest reference to any probability of difficulties with ourselves. 
Indeed, if England and France are united in spirit, the physical 
power which they can wield may be the very means of preventing 
dangerous enterprises which the absolutist Powers might other- 
wise undertake. 

Morally speaking, there can be no peace in Europe until 
liberal ideas have triumphed ; but our looms and forges may 
be active, and our merchants indulge in their ventures without 
alarm, if the two most civilized and powerful nations are 
agreed that a rational doctrine of non-intervention shall be 
asserted and enforced. That more collisions of armed hosts 
will occur may be the unavoidable result of the transition-state 
of affairs; but although England will not have the absolute 
predominance to realize CaNNING’s well-remembered quotation of 
outs sitting upon his rock and ruling the storms, there can be 
no doubt we may have the power to mitigate the evils and 
embrace the benefits of the strife ; and it has fallen to the lot of 
few sovereigns to utter words of greater power than those in 
which Queen Vicrorta has embodied the sentiments of the nation 
over which she presides, and claimed for the Italian people the 
absolute right to determine their own form of government and 
manage their own affairs. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE RIFLE 
MOVEMENT. 
HERE is one advantage that will result from the volunteer 
system and its rigorous drills, apart from any warning or 
deterring influence the “movement” may produce abroad, which 
has not hitherto been alluded to by our contemporaries. 

We allude to the valuable effects that will arise from more 
attention being paid to physical education. We do not mean to 
say that the daily marchings and countermarchings, laying down 
and picking up of rifles, were the first inklings we had that a 
strong body was a most valuable ally to a strong mind; and 
that, in fact, a strong mind doing anything in a puny body was. 
like Captain Cook trying to go round the world in a cranky 
Thames wherry. 

‘* Mens sana in corpore sano,” 

being a motto we have had by us on copy slips, &e. ever since the 
days of THA Les or of SoLon. But for the last ten years or so, 
there has been a growing impression that our educationalists were 
rather pampering the mind at the expense of its old friend and 
partuer, the body; and symptoms of a reaction in favcur of the 
latter have been visible, in various ways, to those thoughtful men 
who do the “thinking” for the nation, and, keeping their 
fingers on the people’s pulse, report from time to time its indica- 
tions of health or disease. Muscular christianity, or the doctrine 
of giving a man who gives you one blow two in return, which Mr. 
KinasLey preaches, has been one of the strongest literary diag- 
nosties of this national alarm ; and the author of “Tom Brown” 
has followed up this by showing that the peace-making upon 
which Christianity pronounced its eternal beatitude was best 
secured by hitting your antagonist as hard from the shoulder and 
as straight between the orbs of sight as possible. 

Ten years ago or so, the Clubs were filled with elderly and 
rheumatic perennials, who prophesied that the greatness of the 
English nation had passed away with the wonderful men—‘ the 
three-bottle men”—of Prrt’s time; that young fellows now 


spoiled their nerves with tea, and other womanish drugs; that 
fox-hunting no longer meant a long day’s hard riding, from seven 
A.M. to four p.M., but was a mere steeple-chase flash of lightning, 
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burning out like a too combustible firework in a poor forty minutes ; 
that the age was feverish and railway mad—that there was no 
boxing as there used to be when Byron sparred with Jackson all 
the morning, then went to a round of parties, returning home at 
daybreak to drink his tenth bottle of soda water, and write 
“Lara;” that, in fact, every one and everything was grown 
effeminate, weakly, and degenerate. 

You would really have thought, to have listened to these old 
ravens of the Clubs, with their dyed hair and their padded frock- 
coats, that we were grown such a poor set of weaklings and 
imbeciles, that all the French had to do was to land at the 
London Docks, blow up St. Paul's, sack Fleet Street, and 
turn Westminster Abbey into an opera-house—no resistance from 
us being possible, or to be expected. They talked as if the 





GerorGE III. men were made of steel and we of wax; as if their | 


fingers were bigger than our legs ; as if the swords they wielded 
in the Peninsula it would take three of us to lift. The drastic 


influence of public school life and university gymnasiums, of | 


universal boating and cricketing all over England, they ignored, 
saying that we now only played at what they (the three 
bottle men) used to work. In fact, when the old Raven left you 
and went to his intellectual nightly rubber with old Colonel 
Hancer, Mr. Croker and Mr. Dummi.,—rather stiff about 
the knees and a little indistinct in voice, you looked upon yourself 
as one of a disgraced and fallen race—one of England’s Lower 
Empire, indeed. 

The spectre removed to the card-room—undismayed by his 
dyed hair, the carefully gummed on scalp, and the Regency 
bow (even now so killing when in the “cold” manner, so 
fascinating when in a“ warm” tone)—you begin, in the solitude 
of the lofty club smoking-room, to wonder if your old friend was 
really right. You, self-assertingly, strike out your hardy arms ; 
you kick imaginary invaders with the powerful flexors and extensors 
of the “ femur ” that work like tough ropes ; you recall wrestling 
grapples in the country ; you remember fourteen hour rides and 
six hour walks. You begin to feel contradictory, and an advocate 
of the age’s manhood; you think of tremendous replies, that 
would have blown up the “ Raven” as with a ten inch shell. 

The next morning, as you roll from your bed—the exact 
warmth of a mild summer morning—into your broad shallow pan 
of a bath, breaking with a glassy crackle a slight silver paper 
surface of ice, you begin, however, quite to despise the “‘ Raven,” 
and to grow less distrustful of the age. That same afternoon you get 
finally convinced, by accidentally taking up Emerson’s “ English 
Tracts,” and finding that he, as a clever, thoughtful, impartial 
American, who has seen the world, and with keen eyes too, says, 
“The English, at the present day, have great vigour of body and 
endurance. Other countrymen look slight and undersized beside 
them, and invalids. They are bigger men than the Americans ;” 
“round, ruddy, and handsome,” he goes on to add, “ with a ten- 
dency to stout and powerful frames.” He boasts with the pride 
of a child talking of a father of how we English ride and walk 
faster than all other people; how we hunt and trap and shoot all over 
the four hemispheres, and write sporting books for all the world. 
Does this look like degeneracy? You reflect, and long to go 
to the club eard-room at once, and silence the “‘ Raven.” 

Still, we are secretly so far of the Raven’s opinion, that we 
think without more attention being paid to physical education 
the next generation must suffer. School is now such a serious 
affair; hours of work increase, and drive up hours of play 
frightened into timid corners. “ ‘The use of the globes” is now 
no mere ostentation of our Yorkshire friend of Dotheboys’ Hall ; 
children now learn more sciences than they are years old. Young 
ladies are no longer confined to “Calistheniecs and the Indian 
elubs,”” but entangle themselves in Evcirp’s diagrams and dive 
deep into hydraulics. Even boys get an inkling of the turnpike- 
gates of examination that must one day be passed before the plea- 
sant, smiling Sinecure country is reached, and brace themselves for 
the leap. There is less play in life; rainy days begin earlier in 
the year; sunshine recedes back from the frontier of adolescence ; 
and the schoolmaster, worried by barking rivals and exacting 
parents, shortens the hours of recreation, and gets into the habit of 
thinking every hour won from play a gain. 

With the great city population, now that hours are late, and 
fields shrink so sensitively from the advances of the brick and 
mortar deluge, there is more than ever fear of our young men 
growing up pale, flabby, and incapable of sustained and vigorous 
exertion. Only imagine a city clerk now suddenly retiring, after the 
manner of the Greeks, to a disrobing room within the precincts 
of his bank, anointing his nude body with Macassar’s balmy 
oil, and making a dash down King William-street, followed by 
fellow athletes, to plunge into the Thames from London-bridge 
stairs ; when, of course, the police would follow him in a boat, and 
take him off to the nearest sitting magistrate, as a lover of sana- 
tory reform, who himself needed immediate moral reformation. 





Yet Prato, and all the wise men of Greece that we venerate, 
and spend half our youth learning to construe, would have re- 
fused to believe that any nation could exist whose striplings did 
not oil themselves daily, wrestle and box, and race and leap, and 
after that betake themselves, red-hot and dusty, to the necessary 
bath. So XeENoPHON was trained to become in his old age a 
fine, old, fresh Eubeean country gentleman. So Socrates learned 
to draw his wise saws from the grapples of the naked youths of 
Athens, as he lay watching them under the dry olive trees, 
musical with the ceaseless cicada. 

Sudden alarms about sanatory neglect indicate the sense of the 
necessity of some change existing in the mind of the alarmist. It 
is always your puny homunculus friend, with no chest, thready 
voice and fishy eyes, who bores you about the use of the dumb- 
bells, who beats his little band-box of a chest as he asserts that 
no man can live without boxing daily, and other self-evidemt 
fallacies. He is the man who tortures himself with cold water 
applied at uncomfortable and contrasting moments, who walks 
constitutionally when nobody else wants to walk, who gets quite 
fretful, noisy, and excited praising cold pump water, who re- 
quests you to pinch his arm, who insults big draymea, who dis- 
dain to touch such a doll of a man, and who he, therefore, thinks 
he has cowed and intimidated. But this does not prove any- 
thing against physical education, for perhaps without these 
bodily mortifications, Twirrer would not now be alive to brag 
of his stamina. To laugh at exercise advocates because it pro- 
duces Twirrers, is as absurd and unfair as to argue that water- 
drinkers are all invalids, because invalids generally have reeourse, 
from sheer clebility of constitution, to such cruel remedies for 
bodily incapacity as temperance or total abstinence. The body 
is the butt end of the mind, to use a military metaphor, and 
we think that this rifle movement will help to strengthen 
it nationally, just now that we are all getting more 
sedentary and business-like than ever. Your self-cor 
man may show us nervous Cowpens and fragile Pores; but 
we find that iron men like NAPOLEON, and thinkers like the old 
soldier and stoneeutter, Socrates, have really led and formed 
the world. In fact, our opponent has only got to allow as an 
hypothesis that two brains are of equal capacity, and it at onee 
follows that whichever brain is lucky enough to be backed up by 
the strongest body—the body that can bear to sit, and think, and 
work, and act, and produce most in the day, will be the master 
of the lesser power—the conqueror of circumstances—the leader 
of men, and the victor in life’s race. 

It is a small proof, yet we think we see, even in the fact of 
the universal introduction, within the last ten years or so, of 
morning cold baths, an argument that either our young men 
need bracing more than they used to, or that they feel more the 
necessity of being braced ; brains soften more than they used to 
do; heart disease increases; diet is working on us; doctors tell 
us that, as in Exizapetn’s time, sanguineous diseases were 
paramount, and in the Georgian era gastric diseases; so 
now, nervous diseases lead off the largest haul of vietims 
into that dark region where the sun is not; and therefore 
it is that we rejoice to see the lion youth of England 
joining the volunteer ranks with such cheerful eagerness. 
They cannot, after the desk and the arm-chair, have too much of 
the goose-step, of standing-at-ease, of the drill generally. The 
lazy man, who can hardly be induced to walk a mile, ean some- 
times scarcely be stopped when he has walked two, so fond has 
he grown of the exercise of which he was once so ignorant. It 
cannot hurt a man to make him strong on the leg and sure of eye. 
The timid faults of envy and seandal will grow scarcer as men grow 
healthier. An hour’s drill will restore Bruisex an altered man 
to his poor little shrinking wife. As our national stomach im- 
proves in tone by exercise, our national temper will beeome, 
perhaps, more courteous and obliging. The British lion, then, 
will be less often mistaken for a bear. 

But one penalty for all these benefits we shall surely pay, and 
it requires no MeRLtN to prophesy them—our club and social 
meetings, for a time, at least, will be tormented with military 
jargon ; gun tackle will crowd every sitting-room in which you 
can take shelter from the dreary monotonies of drill. Young 
men, vain of youth, arrogant of wealth that they really have, 
and intellect, which they only fancy they have, will strut about 
the streets with the air of conquering Czsars in “ Guy” dresses, 
as much like real soldiers as stage supernumerarics are, but 
in their own opinion ready to bury all the invading French in 
Plumstead marshes, or to turn Clapham common into another 
crimson Waterloo. But let us bear all this in good oh it is 
only the smoke that precedes the fire ; and let us all be quite 
sure that in the hour of need or peril these sucking ALEXANDERS 
and beardless MarLBorovGus would rush on the enemy’s 
cannon as bravely as our three hundred Leoxrpases dil a short 
time ago at Balaklava. 
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THE GRAND ARMY AT MASS. 


N order has been issued, it is said, by the Minister for War, 
forbidding soldiers in garrison at Paris or any other town 
in France from attending worship in parochial or conventual 
churches ; and intimating that, for the future, provision would 
everywhere be made within barracks for the regular celebration 
of mass. The compliment paid to religion hardly disguises the 
distrust entertained of the priesthood. The courtly confessor of 
Lovts XV. having shrived the dying debauchee, told the edified 
companions of his pleasures, that the King had made the 
*‘amende honorable” to Gov. Lovis NApoLeon desires, 
perhaps, to mitigate the wrath of the Church which he has 
certainly provoked by his policy, as much as his Bourbon 
redecessor offended Heaven by his contempt of private morals. 
t the languid penitence of the Royal sinner may have 
availed, we know not; but it is certain that the Imperial 
offender will be credited in account with no indulgence by the 
Church, for his delicate attention to the spiritual wants of his 
Guards and Zouaves. Such attention, as Dr. Jonnson would 
have said, “had it been earlier had been kind ;”’ but it has been 
delayed until a moment when its motive can hardly be ascribed, 
even by the most charitable, to the devotional instincts of 
the Government ; especially when it is accompanied with an inhi- 
bition which reads like a bitter sarcasm embodied in an 
order of the day. 

The truth is the Emperor feels he can no longer afford to trifle 
with the subversive disloyalty of thé clergy for whom he has 
done so much, but who are bent upon showing the world how 
fathomless is ecclesiastical ingratitude. There is not a cathedral 
or important parish church in France, which has not been restored 
or beautified at the cost of the State during the last ten years ; 
there are few prominent works of ecclesiastical importance, that 
have not had the benefit of Imperial help; and there are scores 
if not hundreds of the parochial clergy whose personal position 
has been raised from indigence to comfort by the munificence of 
the Eldest Son of the Church. But all is now forgotten in the 
rage and resentment he has kindled by his recent advice to the 
Pope to relinquish the worldly cares of sovereignty, and to be 
content with a guaranteed security for the possession in peace of 
the city of Rome. Spoliation and sacrilege are now the only 
vices with whose denunciation French pulpits resound. The 
doctrines of passive obedience, lately preached in their most 
Ultramontane sense, are inculcated no more. The powers that 
be are still said to be ordained of Gop; but as the highest of 
these powers is the enthroned successor of St. PETER, all resist- 
ance to his authority is pronounced to be at once anarchic and 
aceursed—and all is uttered in italics. 

And the lengths to which episcopal and pastoral denunciation 
has gone during the last fortnight, can hardly be believed by 
those who have no other means of information but such as are 
afforded in the public press. Seditious libel, outlawed wherever 
the civil jurisdiction extends, claims the privilege of sanctuary, 
and at the foot of the altar believes itself secure from molesta- 
tion. The stern hand that struck down democracy, and_ stifled 
the voice of political discussion in the press, the salon, and the 
tribune, hesitates, as yet, to smite its surpliced adversary. But 
all that takes place beneath the sacred roof is daily reported by 
the emissaries of the police ; and the Government cannot disregard 
its tendency. At a convent chapel, near Paris, a few days ago, 
a sermon was preached, by a well-known ad/é, on the life and 
death of St. PeTer; the character of his Imperial persecutor was 
depicted in significant terms, and the moral of the discourse was 
pointed in the pregnant words, ‘ Remember what was the fate 
of Nero!” No wonder Napo.eon III., whose flatterers have 
been so fond of comparing him to Avcustvs, should think it as 
well that his troops hear nothing about the Cmsars who came 
to an untimely end. He well knows that though the votes of 
seven millions are said to have given him the crown, it is the 
arms of half-a-million soldiers that must preserve for him the 
sceptre. 

The elements of a vast conspiracy against the restored 
dynasty are, indeed, now mingling, for the first time, in France. 
Doctrinnaires and Jesuits, devotees of legitimacy and fanatical 
republicans, priests and protectionists—are seeking shelter and 
support from one another, and whispering vows of mutual help and 
common hostility. The clerical organisation, even without the 
aid of the monastic orders, furnishes facilities for wide spread 
combination that the enemies of the Empire have never had 
before ; and it is worth the while of those who have the preserva- 
tion of great monopolies to defend, to invest largely in the plot. 
We do notmean to say that disaffection has been or will be able sud- 
denly to improvise counter-revolutionary designs in any practical 
shape ; but we have had abundant proof of the rapidity with which 
disaffection comes to maturity on the other side of the channel. 
We doubt not that the intrepidity and self-reliance of the singu- 
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larly gifted man who out of nothing created for himself an 
empire, will prompt him to do wondrous battle in its defence ; 
and, so long as he can rely upon the absolute fidelity of the 
army, it is not easy to see how his power can be seriously 
shaken. For this purpose, however, it is evidently essential that 
French soldiers should hear no more than their prayers when: 
they go to mass. The Chasseurs de Vincennes and Voltigeurs 
of the Line will not be supposed to be very susceptible of theo- 
cratical impressions ; but if we are told that “a word spoken in 
due season, how good is it !’—the converse may be, and probably 
is, matter of uncomfortable conjecture just now in the Imperial 
mind. Better, at all events, to be on the safe side, and to make sure 
that no sacerdotal finger is allowed to play with arms of preci- 
sion. Very awkward things these arms of precision when you 
are not quite sure about the triggers; and very wonderful to 
think what a difference an almost imperceptible obliquity of 
aim may make in the future fate of empires ! 


THE POPE AND HIS TEMPORALITIES. 


re subjects in our own age open a field for more interesting 
und instructive retrospect than the Papacy ; none, perhaps, 
is more suggestive and confirmatory of the progress made by 
civilization and the true principles of liberty of thought and 
intellect during the last thousand years. It would scarcely be 
possible to conceive a stronger contrast than between the 
vigorous thunders launched forth by the powerful pontiffs of 
former days, and the weakling remonstrances, the maudlin plaints 
and peevish recriminations uttered by him who can scarce keep 
his seat on the chair of St. Perer. Nor can the change be 
accounted for by the different dispositions and natural tempera- 
ment of the Popes themselves. Times, institutions, and men are 
changed since a Pontiff could excommunicate Rospert, King of 
France, our own contemptible Joun, or the daring and inde- 
pendent Henry VIII. Formerly, whether a Pope was enjoying 
high and mighty state in Rome, or was an exile from his own 
land and virtually a prisoner in another, his authority was equally 
owned, his spiritual prerogatives held to be equally unquestionable 
and valid. How is it that poor Prius IX., distraught as he is 
with perplexities and difficulties, and irritated by unwelcome 
interference, does not protest by means of ban‘and interdict, as 
his predecessors would have done? It is said that an encyclical 
letter or bull is to be issued in a few days, hurling curses and 
anathemas against all and sundry of his political enemies and 
opponents. Why is such an announcement received with 
incredulity and derision? What is it which withholds the 
Papal See from excommunicating the Emperor of the French, 
whom the Pope accuses of plotting to rob him of his 
territory? It is simply that the spirit of the age is changed. 
The Minister for Public Instruction, in addressing the pupils 
of the Polytechnic and Philotechnic Associations at Paris the 
other day, made use of a few words which well characterize the 
difference between the blind devotion formerly shown to the 
Catholic Church, and the independent action which Catholics 
are now disposed to exercise as their right :—‘ We will no- 
where be promoters of anarchy and impiety. We fear God and 
keep the faith of our fathers. We are Catholics, and never under 
any government has religion been surrounded with more respect. 
and protection.” France, in common with the civilized world, 
though grown more moral, has given up its superstitious reverence. 
for Rome. While turbulence and inclination to resist authority 
righteously exercised are rapidly disappearing, men are becoming 
more independent every day, and more tenacious of their inherent 
right to think for themselves. Nations have learned that when 
a country is prosperous, and governed by rulers who employ 
means well adapted to the conservation of the principles and 
institutions morally and physically congruous with the nature and 
peculiarities of its inhabitants and their traditions, it cannot do 
better than retain them, and should be slow to accept any sub- 
stitute palmed upon it by the Vatican. A laugh of derision 
would probably be the greatest effect produced either in Catholic. 
or Protestant countries, should Prus IX. bethink himself of 
making use of the almost forgotten weapon of excommunication. 
Rumours of its employment in the case of Piedmont were afloat 
a short time ago, and it was declared that the papal threat was met 
by the counter threat that the king and his subjects would turn 
Protestants if the project were carried into execution. Even 
such a rumour is an important sign of the times, as marking the 
liberation of individuals and nations from the spiritual and 
intellectual thraldom in which they were formerly held. Probably 
there never was an age in the history of the Church when the 
Papacy was in so low a condition as that in which we now see it. 
It scarcely boasts a literary or political adherent who can be 
considered to stand one grade above mediocrity. This may be 
looked upon as a homage to the superior honesty and sincerity of 
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the present over bygone ages. Men are ashamed now-a-days to 
dedicate their talents to the glorification of a power whose 
mightiest efforts have ever been put forth to darken human 
intellect and intelligence, and retain men and women, princes and 
subjects in perpetual childhood and vassalage. 


The separation of the temporal from the spiritual power of the 
Pope has been repeatedly mooted at different times and by 
various writers. The plan advocated in the pamphlet which has 
so long engrossed public attention, may be characterized as a 
family project, since it is nearly identical with one conceived by 
the first NAPOLEON, and recently brought into public view. 
The Napoleonic decrees relating to the Papacy, prepared by 
the minister ALpINI in 1808, professed to keep in view the 
maintenance of the temporal power of the Pope, while it secured 
the rights of the Roman population. It is these two divergent 
principles which the present Emperor seeks to unite. While we 
cannot conceive any just reason why the City of Rome should be 
burdened with a Government too onerous to be borne by the 
more extended territory of the Papal States, we can but rejoice 
in any reduction of the Pope’s dominion, as preparatory to getting 
rid of his temporal power altogether. On this ground the blind- 
ness and obstinacy of the Pontifical Government in refusing to 
acquiesce in the transfer of the Legations is advantageous for the 
rest of his oppressed States. It is morally certain to result 
eventually in the loss of the Marches and Umbria, which would, 
in the contrary case, have been assured to the Pope for the 
present. It appears that, so far as the Emperor of France was 
concerned, the simultaneous appearance in London of the report 
of ALp1N1; and at Paris of the pamphlet Le Pape ct le Congres, 
was completely fortuitous. Yet both view the subject in the 
same light, arrive at identical conclusions, and prove that 
nothing but the separation of the temporal from the spiri- 
tual power can remedy the sufferings of the people, and 
restore the lost splendour and influence of the Catholic 
religion. According to the provisions suggested previously 
to 1815, the temporal government was to be destroyed, 
not only in the Legations, but throughout the whole territory 
which had belonged to the Pontiffs. Rome was to be declared 
free, together with its dependencies. It was to be governed by 
a Senator and a Municipal Council composed of forty citizens. 
To the Senator was to belong the executive power, while the 
legislative was vested in the Council. The provinces remaining 
to the Pope were to be annexed to the kingdom of Italy. The 
Pope was to enjoy an income of two millions, derived from civil 
taxes, and to retain possession of the Church and palaces of the 
Vatican and Holy Office. Thus he would resume his primitive 
sacerdotal ministry ; Rome would be restored to a government 
congenial with its history and traditions ; and while it enjoyed 
its own senatorial liberty, it was to partake of the splendours 
of an imperial city. The author of this plan, ANToNIO ALDINI, 
was a Bolognese by birth, and nearly related to the celebrated 
GaLvaxt. From 1797 he took an active part in the political 
events of the Continent. Having previously been an advocate 
at Rome, he had obtained a thorough insight into the political 
constitution of the clerical government. He subsequently be- 
came professor of law in the University of Bologna. Here his 
ideas expanded by the contemplation of the wide field opened to 
Italian publicists by the French Revolution, and he applied him- 
self to the development of the grand principles which were to 
replace feudalism, absolutism, and theocracy. Excited by the 
events which Napoleonic energy was hurrying forward, he 
passed from theory to practice. First, he became Minister and 
Plenipotentiary of the Bolognese Republic at Paris ; then Presi- 
dent of the Republican Congress at Modena ; subsequently Pre- 
sident of the Council of Elders of the Cisalpine Republic ; State 
Counsellor after the battle of Marengo, member and president of 
the Legislative Councils. After this NavoLron kept him near 
his person, as minister for the affairs of Italy, nominated him 
count, and created him Grand Dignitary and Treasurer of the 
Order of the Iron Crown. During this period he represented 
the practical sense of the Italians, as accompanying the genius of 
the Revolution. Not until the Allies entered Paris did he give 
up his post, and then the esteem in which he was held by the 
Powers of Europe was so great that the Austrian Emperor, 
Francts, invited him to Vienna, to remain during the Congress. 
Here, though divested of his official character, he was often 
consulted by the principal diplomatists, and had frequent con- 
ferences with them. His project with regard to the Papacy met 
with the full approbation of Napo.eon I., though the turn of 
political events prevented him from carrying it out. It was kept 
secret until 1856, when it was brought forward, but only to be 
rejected. The present position of the Legations, however, 
renders it worthy of re-examination, and proves that this 
arrangement, or some modification of it, is essential to the tran- 
quil settlement of Italian affairs." 
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THE COMMERCIAL TREATY. 
MONGST the many topics to which the opening of Parlia- 
ment has suddenly imparted a great interest, the commercial 
treaty with France stands out very prominently. Next to Italy 
and the Congress, it was placed foremost in the Royal Speech. 
It has already occupied attention in both Houses. It concerns 
the welfare of the two greatest nations of Europe. Many of the 
subjects eagerly announced and breathlessly discussed at the 
opening of every session soon pass into oblivion. The rush of 
lmsiness is then always far too great to last. As it subsides it 
deposits much rubbish with one or two legislative nuggets, 
like the Reform Act of 1832, or the Corn-law Repeal Act of 
1846, at which the nation rejoices. Whether or not the sanction 
to be given to the commercial treaty with France be one of these, 
or whether, like the former treaty, concluded in 1787, this treaty 
is to be interrupted by war before much benefit can well come 
from it, lies hid in the womb of time. We can only write of 
present hopes and present facts: the treaty is well intended ; the 
results are beyond the control of the two negotiating Govern- 
ments. 

We agree with every speaker of either party, that commercial 
treaties are, in the abstract, wrong. The particular treaty is only 
defended, apparently, because it will enable the French Emperor, 
who finds the task difficult, despotic though he be, to carry 
through the free-trade measures he has announced. The French 
are not convinced by our great prosperity since 1842 that free 
trade is universally beneficial. They are aware that under the 
restrictive system, amidst war, and blockades, and prohibitory 
orders in Council, England also made considerable progress. 
Her success then coufirmed the old creed, that progress was 
the result of restrictions intended to promote it. Except 
some wine-growers and the inhabitants of commercial towns, 
the bulk of the French are still favourable to protection 
and prohibition ; as our landowners and shipowners, and 
even the bulk of our people were till a comparatively recent 
period. Our wine duties, originally intended to check the 
trade of France, and still preserved for revenue reasons, after 
the original object is scouted by every intelligent man, serve to 
keep alive there old prejudices against free trade, especially against 
free trade with England, and strengthen the obstacles which 
stand in the Emperor’s way. The two Governments being now 
allied, and the two nations disposed to be on friendly terms, to 
increase this disposition and cement their friendship the political 
obstacles to the extension of their mutual trade should be re- 
moved. The Emperor proposes to do his part, but he is bound 
to monopolists till 1861; and they being very powerful, may 
even then be able to resist his avowed and good intentions. By 
at once modifying our wine duties as a condition of a treaty 
we shall strengthen his hands against his monopolist subjects. 
Between now and next year the French will experience, as we 
shall experience, benefit from the redaction of our wine duties ; 
and he will then be able, we hope, aided by treaty obligations, 
to carry into effect his free-trade measures. The commercial 
treaty, therefore, not defensible on ¢rade grounds, stands firm on 
the higher grounds of general policy and humanity. 

Neither Mr. CospeNn in promoting it, nor any other 
free-trader, nor any speaker in Parliament, can now believe that 
Governments can in any degree promote the extension of 
trade, except by removing restrictions on it. Trade is mutual 
service, founded on the special advantages or peculiarities be- 
stowed by nature on individuals and places, causing exchanges 
which are beneficial to all. It is as natural a growth as population, 
—as grapes in one climate and strawberries in another. It is carried 
on by individuals for their own benefit, not by nations in their 
corporate capacities. It is one part of the individual industry by 
which all are fed ; and Governments have no more to do with it 
than with ploughing or weaving. They never, in fact, interfere 
with any part of this ‘natural and necessary business without de- 
ranging it. Commercial treaties may remove some restrictions, but 
they necessarily impose some. Every regulation is a restriction. 
They are, at no time, per se, defensible, but regarded as instruments 
for attaining the high political objects adverted to, they may be 
justifiable. We imprison and hang our fellow-creatures, ex- 
pecting thereby to prevent crime ; so we agree to a commercial 
treaty, expecting thereby to allay prejudices and promote the 
friendly union of two nations long accustomed to regard each 
other as rivals or enemies. It will only increase trade as it sets 
trade free. 

Some loose statements are made about wine being a luxury, and 
therefore a proper object of taxation. It is made a luxury to the 
multitude by high duties. ‘“ They stand,” said the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, “ like a wall of brass between a poor man and 
a glass of wine.” Pictures, statues, books, newspapers are all 
luxuries in the same sense as wine. Man has existed without it 
and without them, and can exist without it and without them, 
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But man was then a savage, and the use of luxuries is one 
attribute of civilization. To impede the use of them is to check 

s. A tax on wine is not quite as bad as a tax on bread, 
but very nearly ; and when imposed or maintained to keep alive 
political enmities, is as detestable as a corn law. From the 
earliest ages till now wine has been, and wherever it can be 
obtained, still isin common use, and is only a luxury if clothing 


be a luxury. It gives enjoyment, and, used with discrimination, 
prolongs life. 


If the reduction of our wine duties be one part of a general 
remodification of our taxation, so much the better. It will 
equally let in the wines of all countries, and negative completely 
the idea of subserviency to France. There are other things 
besides wine which should be released from the tax colleetor’s 
grip. Our cumbrous and complicated system needs simplifying 
as well as reducing; but the task of making it what it ought to 
be seems gigantic to the dwarfs who are paid for managing the 
affairs of the nation. We must be content, therefore, we are 
afraid, with such a reduction of the wine duties as will be accept- 
able to the French, rather than seek for such a reform of our 
system as would be just to ourselves. The wants of the State 
are said to stand in the way; but the State exists only for the people, 
and the revenue, which crushes enjoyment, impedes progress or 
cuts short life, is utterly at variance with the sole purpose for 
which the State exists and revenue is levied. Vast quantities of 
stuff manufactured out of apples, rhubarb, gooseberries, whisky, 
&e. are sold for wine, and therefore we decline to believe that a 
considerable reduction of the duty will injure the revenue. When 
it is cheaper to import wine than to manufacture it, the fraudulent 
manufacture will be given up, and no wine will be drunk which has 
not paid duty. The instant the reduction of the duty is announced, 
too, preparations will be made to meet the expected consequences. 
More goods will be manufactured for the foreign market, more 
will be exported, and there will be increased importation. There 
will be more revenue from other sources. But if the fear of loss 
to the revenue be not unfounded, the high ground on which 
alone this commercial treaty can be justified puts an end to 
the pretext for levying our wine duties. They stand in the 
way of peace and of progress, and are contrary to the welfare 
of society. 

Undoubtedly it would be preferable to get rid of them for our 
own sakes»without any commercial treaty. Every nation, like 
every individual, must take care of itself. To make its policy 
dependant on the policy of another nation is to sacrifice indepen- 
dence. But all treaties equally do this, and free-trade politicians, 
in making a commercial treaty, only conform to an old cus- 
tom. It binds contracting nations by other obligations than 
those of trade, which arise at all times from, and are always 
enforced by, their mutual interests. At present, there is a ten- 
dency to union between nations—rubbing off their political pecu- 
liarities. Trade makes them averse from angry contests, and 
unites them in one common community. This is a natural pro- 
gress which the treaty may promote. Strange to say, the pre- 
sent general armament of our people, from a resolution to resist 
all attack from abroad, has the same tendency: it keeps brutal 
force in awe, and keeps the paths of trade and amity open. 


RE-ENSLAVEMENT. 


I. see no reason to question the authenticity of the curious 

document which has lately been published as a memorial 
addressed to the Legislature of Maryland. On the contrary ; its 
insolent inconsistencies and absurd injustice reproduce with photo- 
graphic fidelity the present feelings and temper of the South. 
Se non é vero é ben trovato will scarcely apply to it. It is much 
too truthful to have been invented; and those who doubt its 
genuineness can have little knowledge of the attitude which 
Slavery has now assumed in the United States. The logic of 
the memorialists is not one whit more halting and monstrous than 
that employed by all the other defenders of Slavery, even by 
politicians who aspire to the Presidency; and the measures it 
demands have been already carried out in more than one Slave 
State. It is, of course, a stupid contradiction to complain that 
the free negro population is of “idle and depraved habits,” and 
immediately afterwards denounce it bitterly as doing the work 
which the “poor but worthy white citizens” are entitled to; 
but all this preamble.of reasoning is merely the compliance with 
American custom, which requires a wordy “whereas” before 
each resolution, and no more needs to be based upon reason and 
justice than did the arguments of the wolf who intended to 
devour the luckless lamb. The whites have the power in Mary- 
land, and can as well get rid of free negroes as their brethren in 
Arkansas, who, by a law passed in the last session of their Legisla- 
ture, gave the poor creatures the option of emigrating before the 
Ast January, 1860, or of becoming slaves. Any diversity of 





action will arise from the difference in the relative position and 
strength of the two States. Maryland is small, and borders 
upon free States; its free population is also larger than that of 
Arkansas, and, in the present temper of the public mind, any 
measure of this kind might lead to a serious collision. If this 
apprehension does not act upon the Legislature, we entertain 
little doubt—the more especially as the governor of the State 
has in his recent message recommended legislation with respect 
to the coloured population—that the prayer of the memorialists 
will be granted so far as to give the free negroes the option of 
emigrating or becoming slaves. At present, the poor whites of 
Maryland, even rejoicing, as they do, in the support of the far- 
famed Baltimore “ rowdies,” cannot hope to find representatives 
prepared to prevent the free negroes from quitting the State, 
reduce them to slavery, and divide them amongst the worthiest 
claimants. 

If similar measures are not asked in the other Slave States it 
is from no repugnance to the injustice involved in them. The 
whole of the Southern States are now in a condition in which no 
proposition intended for the defence of their pretended rights 
appears absurd, much less unjust. We have the legislatures of 
nearly all of them passing most stringent laws against the free 
coloured population, and voting the most outrageous resolutions 
against their Northern confederates. We have the Governors, 
the legal representatives of their States, writing messages almost 
diabolical in their character, and then we have speeches outcapping 
the wildest flights American oratory ever before attained. Nothing 
is too wild or ridiculous for the Southern “gentlemen.” The 
Virginian students at the Medical College in Philadelphia lately 
held a meeting, at which they resolved that their duty to their 
native State required them to eschew Free State teaching, and went 
back in pomp to Richmond, where the Governor received them, and 
delivered an oration to the crowd gathered to receive them, which 
although superlatively ridiculous, is yet bepraised throughout the 
whole South, and even by its partisans in the North,as a magnificent 
oration, the genuine emanation of a statesman’s mind. Governor 
Wise started then what has now become a great “craze” of the 
South—isolation from, and independence of the North. No more 
Northern manufactures or Northern teachers for him. The South 
is to use only manufactures of her own make, including philosophy, 
medicine, and religion. And this stupid idea is seriously taken 
up, so far at least, that it has been solemnly determined in some 
places that only those New York merchants and bankers should 
be dealt with who are thoroughly sound upon the “ goose” 
question. There is another Southern “ craze” which affects us 
more particularly, although we can well afford to laugh at it. 
England, which in the eyes of a genuine Continental politician is 
always engaged in stirring up peoples against their rightful 
masters, and provoking squabbles from which she makes a large 
profit, is almost as useful a bugbear to the American poli- 
tician. She has by her infernal arts provoked the “ irrepressible 
conflict.” Canada is the seat of a plot against Southern peace, 
and it is only by completely crushing her that the gentlemen 
of the South will be able to live in comfort, and thrash their 
niggers just as they please. So a war with England is preached, 
and the ery is caught up with avidity by the democratic 
newspapers of the North, which have Irish readers to tickle. 
The Southerners, however, wild as they now are, are too wide 
awake to quarrel with us. If it is important for us to get their 
cotton, our purchase of it is absolutely essential to them. If 
we left them one year’s stock on hand, one half the planters 
would be bankrupt. But that, knowing this so well, the 
South should now, for the first time, preach war with England, 
proves the state of excitement to which it has been lashed. 

It must recover speedily from its frenzy, or its ruin is sealed. 
Passive resistance is the only way to prolong the maintenance of 
the “domestic institution,” and a sensible, gradual manumission 
alone will avert its violent overthrow. Slavery propagandism, 
or even the effort to vindicate the justice and legitimacy of the 
institution, isa gross absurdity. The only justification of Slavery 
is foree, and that is not proved by blasphemous perversions of 
Scripture, or historical sophistries, but by a quiet determined 
attitude. When the force departs, the poor justification it gave 
goes too, and slavery itself ceases. No sophistry would ever 
persuade a man of sound mind to become a slave himself, and 
none, therefore, can make him admit the justice of slavery, 
unless he is already a slave-owner in possession, or one in heart. 
The “ poor whites,” the great curse of the South, require no 
arguments to induce them to believe in Slavery, because the great 
object of their lives is to have a couple of blacks to work for 
them, and allow them to lead in comfort a lazy, useless life, shared 
between bar-rooms and political “caucuses ;” and the Irish be- 
lievers of the North are so readily eonvinced, only because they are 
jealous of the free negroes, who are much better workmen and 
servants, and would themselves like to have niggers to knock about, 
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—quite forgetting that every argument which justifies the bondage 
of the negro would equally justify their own reduction to that state. 
The abolition of Slavery in the United States is, sooner or later, 
inevitable; and the only question for the slaveholders is, how 
can it be effected with least loss of property and danger of life to 
themselves. That is just the question, however, which they 
obstinately refuse to consider. Their policy is that of the old 
saying, ascribed to METTERNICH, but in vogue long before his 
day, “ Aprés moi le deluge ;” and with a blindness which may 
almost be called judicial, they are now doing their best to prevent 

dual abolition, and make the overthrow of the institution 
sudden and dangerous. The presence of a number of free 
negroes by the side of the slaves, which has been held in Mary- 
land, Arkansas, and other States too great a danger to be borne, 
was really, although probably productive of some slight incon- 
yeniences, a safeguard against violent change, and a promise 
of an emancipation followed by order and good will. So long 
as the slave and the free negro—the one working for an owner, 
and the other enjoying his liberty—were side by side, the slave had 
a gleam of hope, a prospect of freedom, although distant, before 
him. He did not feel that an incurable taint attached to his blood, 
and that the white man was his avowed and_ irreconcilable 
enemy. Freedom was a boon, open, even if its avenues were 
hard to tread, to the slave. It is no longer so. The whites of 
the South have said to the blacks, ‘“ We don’t regard you as 
human beings ; we allow no ray of hope to shine upon your race ; 
you are our servants, and shall for ever be so.”” And the blacks 
will reply by a deadly hatred, which will find its manifestation 
for a time only in those occasional acts of unmentionable brutality 
which even now throw a terrible sense of insecurity over the 
family of the slave-owner, and its final satisfaction in a violent 
overturn of the whole system of force and fraud to which Southern 
“Chivalry” obstinately adheres. 


DISCOUNT. 

HE minimum rate of discount at the Bank of England within 
the last ten years has varied from 2 per cent. in 1852, to 
10 per cent. in October, 1857. At the latter period there was a 
commercial crisis; at the former, political events abroad had 
checked new or speculative enterprises, and we gather from these 
figures that 8 per cent., the difference between them, is more 
than trade can bear: the profits gained in it generally do not 
equal this sum, and though it may prosper when it borrows at 2, 
it will be bankrupt when it cannot get loans under 10. Though 
the Bank rate was at 10 in October, 1857, six months before, in 
April, it was at 64; and then, in the very height of the speculation, 
the Bank lowered the rate from 64 to 6, and to 54 in July. 
When it should have checked, it stimulated the fever, and then 
blamed the disease it promoted. Between October, 1857, and 
July, last year, the rate was successively reduced from 10 to 24 
per cent. Since then the lowest rate at which the Bank would 
discount the best mercantile bills not having more than 60 days 
to run, has continued at 2} per cent. Last week the Bank 
raised the rate to 3 per cent. The rate fixed by the Bank does 
not absolutely govern the money market, but influences its con- 
dition. Much business is very often done both below and above 
this rate, but it may be considered as the central point to which 

the oscillations on both sides tend. 

When persons can rarely borrow on the best landed security 
below 44 per cent., 24 and 3 per cent. does not seem a high rate 
for bills, which may be dishonoured before they come to maturity. 
At some periods mercantile bills cannot be discounted at all, or 
the holders are willing to give 8 or 10 per cent. for money, and 
cannot get it ; at other times they may get it at 1}—it has even 
been obtainable for short periods at 1 per cent.; but the rate of 
interest on good landed securities rarely varies, in modern times, 
more than between 4 and 5, or at most between 3 and 6 per cent. 
The demand for loans on landed security, and the supply of the 
money usually devoted to such loans, are, therefore, at all times, 
much more equally balanced than the demand and the supply of 
money for discount. The former is a permanent investment, and 
to it only goes the capital not required to carry on the current 
business of society. The latter is, by its nature, temporary, and 
to it is devoted the saving which cannot be, or is not required 
to be, permanently invested. All the balances in the banker's 
hands belonging to his customers ; all the spare cash of individuals 
which they do not like to lock up, nor like to keep idle and unpro- 
ductive in their drawers, may be considered as the discount fund ; 
and prudent bankers usually employ two-thirds of the money 
belonging to their clients in this or some kindred manner. For 
their security it is essential that the bulk of their loans should be 
speedily returned to them; to lock up their funds in land, in 
manufactures, or mines, is contrary to the business of banking, 
and is generally fatal to the banker. 
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The totals of these two funds, those destined to be perma- 
nently invested, and those to be employed in current business, 
are continually varying as profit and saving are great or small, 
and as there are more or fewer opportunities of employing 
capital actively with advantage. For these funds, too, the 
demand is continually varying ; but it varies principally as_busi- 
ness varies, because the carrying on of business is essential to the 
existence of society. Though the rate at which bills are discounted 
varies continually, and at times to a great extent. On the whole, 
however, it is astonishing that the savings of one class should be 
always fully equal to the wants of other ciasses. The figures we 
have given, 2 and 10 (the rate of 1 being entirely exceptional), em- 
brace the extremes for a very long period. Since the peace of 
1815, 4 per cent. has been about the average; and the habitual 
variations have been limited to between 2 and 6. The high rate 
for many months preceding October, 1857, was the consequence 
mainly of the impulse given to trade by the gold discoveries. B 
an infelicitous use of language, which confounds capital wit 
money, money, judged by the rate of discount, was made dear 
by making it abundant. 

For the last six months the Bank rate has been 24 per cent., 
and the rate in the general market has been generally something 
lower through the whole period. For the same period specula- 
tive trade has been almost suspended, and new enterprises have 
been very few. At present, the people on the Continent and 
here are recovering from panic. Speculation, to some extent, is 
growing up, and new enterprises are beginning. When the 
Bank lowered the rate in July last from 3 to 2} per cent., it 
possessed bullion to the amount of £17,941,791; now it has 
only £15,844,498. At this time last year it had £19,186,269. 
It was not, therefore, from an influx of bullion that it lowered 
the rate in July; but at that time in Lombard Street the rate 
had fallen for the best bills to 24, and the demand for mercantile 
accommodation was very slack. Now, besides having parted 
with £2,100,000 of bullion since July, the demand for mer- 
cantile accommodation has become brisk. It has advanced 
£1,700,000 more on private securities than then. Clearly, since 
then a great alteration has taken place in the ratio between the 
amount of funds loanable for current business and the demand 
for them. 

This alteration seems likely to increase. The demand of gold 
for the Continent has latterly become unusually active—a cor- 
roborative sign of the increase there of industrial em : 
Credit is very much less diffused there than here, and to begin 
new i 4° there requires capital in the shape of the precious 
metals. The Bank returns tell us that the issue of bank-notes was 
£32,855,315 at the beginning of last year, against £29,643,005 
now. As business has increased in activity, the issues of the Bank 
have decreased, because that activity causes gold to be taken away 
for the Continent. Actually, the business of the country requires 
£2,100,000 more Bank of England notes now than at this time 
‘ast year, and there are issued £2,200,000 less. It is not possible 
to supply a more conclusive proof of the impropriety of the 
legislation, which makes the amount of credit money required 
by our business depend on the demand abroad for bullion. 

The promised changes in the commercial policy of France 
cannot fail to stimulate enterprise very much, both abroad and 
at home. For some time the demand for bullion on the Conti- 
nent is likely to continue and increase; most probably, too, 
enterprise will again go ahead here. It is going ahead in the 
United States ;—it will go rapidly ahead there when the Emperor’s 
programme is known. We shall probably, therefore, see a still 
further diminution of gold in the bank; a further curtailment of 
its issues; a greater deman: for capital, both abroad and at 
home ; there will be a greater discrepancy between the supply and 
the demand, and a further rise in the rate of discount. The great 
extension of business in 1857, though it then went too far, 
showed the way how to achieve much by small means. The 
essentials of great trade are rather co-operating producers in 
different places and in different branches of industry, acting with 
confidence in one another, than great capital, unless the term be 
used as synonymous with great skill or useful instru:nents,—a 
theoretical principle which was fully established by the practices 
of 1857. In 1860, it will again be extensively acted on, and 
probably with more complete success, making the trade of 1860 
far surpass that of any previous year. 


A NEW LIGHT. 
ERIODS continually arrive when many facts previously ascer- 
tained in the same sciences, or in different sciences, throw light 
on each other, evolving some general truth, the expression of which 
constitutes an epoch in science. Such an epoch seems now arrived. 
The National Review, treating of the origin of species,* and the 





* National Review. No. XIX. Article, “ Darwin on the Origin of 
the S;ecies.” , 
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Westminster Review, treating of social organism,t concur in aserib- 
ing to the influence of the material world the formation of different 
y say - The former adopts unreservedly Mr. Darw1y’s view, that 
competition of plants and animals for food has a great in- 
fluence in determining new varieties, and what species shall exist. 
The latter believes that “ every species of organism has resulted from 
the average play of the external to which it is subjected during 
its evolution as a ies.” These oe a abienedete 
principle of Mr. Buckuk’s theory of civilization, it begins in, 
and is continued by material circumstances. Men, animals, insects, 
plants, all things which live, are endowed with desires, appetites, 
&c., which goad them into activity, make each and all 
seek the food adapted to it, and in proportion as classes or in- 
dividuals are successful in this mé/ée, or battle of life, they increase 
or grow, sprout into varieties, and fill the places assigned them in the 
aniverse. The principle of ion or life is, on this statement, 
as prolific, or, according to Matuvs, as super-prolific in all animals, 
insects, and plants, as in man ; and their number is entirely depen- 
dent on the food they can, by the exertions of these appetences, 
procure. At the same time, they are all guided and instructed by 
the facts of the material world. This is a strange generalization. 
Is it correct and true ? 

We are all sensible that our life depends on the sun. _Its vivify- 
img power gives food to our exertions. The life of plants, and of 
animals on which we subsist, depends on the same vivifying power. 
It is the source of all light. If the assertion be correct, that coal is 
sun-light concentrated in extinct vegetable life, the sun is also for 
as the sole source of all heat. Cuvier, Owen, and other eompara- 
tive anatomists, have successfully traced one type, or one form, 
through all animal life; and all animals and plants, according to 
their life, are affected by the eireumstances resulting from this 
common source of light and heat by which they are surrounded. 
The strange generalization is correct. The whole universe, and of 
— animal life of all kinds, is regulated by laws common to the 
whole. 

To circumstances similar to those we every day witness—such as 
the wesring away of the banks of rivers, the passage of earthy 

ials from land into the ocean, &c., &c.—geologists trace 
the growth and formation of the world through successive ages. 
According to the writer in the Westminster Review, society is 
a growth, not a manufacture, and is accordingly regulated by the 
same laws as regulate all growth, including that of the minute 
animals and vegetables made individually visible only by the micro- 
scope. That the moral and intellectual life of man should be re- 
gulated by the same laws as the existence of fungi, is hard to eon- 
ceive. But there can be no doubt that the growth of society 
depends, like that of the meanest insect, on the food it can com- 
mand. Jt is ly certain that the moral and intellectual life of 
every individual depends on the society in which he is born and 
lives. Only in Europe, and only in England,—not in America, 
amongst the red men,—not in Australia, amongst the black men, 
could a SHakEsPEARE, 2 Minton, anda Newron exist. Now, as the 
moral and imteileetual life of individuals depends on society, and as 
the growth of society depends on the food it can command, as this 
depends on sun and seasons, common to all creatures on the earth, 
it follews quite im accordance with the common or vulgar opinion, 
that all creatures have one aad the same Creator, and that our in- 
tellectual and moral being is regulated by laws common to all 
living things. 

The great object of the writer in the Westminster Review is to 
trace by analogies the operation of these common laws in forming 
society, im furmmg man, and in forming the very lowest living 
beings which the mi has yet revealed to us. If in principle 
he be right, he carries out his analogies so minutely as to expose 
himself to ridicule. We regard the matter as much too important 
to pine it te this kind of treatment. To illustrate the importance 
of doctrines, we may remark that overwhelming force is added 
to all the arguments for abolishing Corn Laws, and all other im- 

to industry, by the principle stated by Mr. Darwin, 
aud assented to by both Reviewers, “ that all life depends on food,” 
and is for ever to obtain it, and will be great in propor- 
tien to the fod whieh ean be obtained. All such laws and such 
impediments, therefure, are at variance with the laws of man’s 
existence, with the laws of Gop, and are opposed to the welfare of 
society. Believing, aceordingly, that the analogies between the 
growth of society, the growth of animals and plants, and the moral 
life of man are highly instructive, we shall not attempt to raise a 
laugh at the minuteness of the Reviewer. We must, however, state 
two objections to his mode of treating the great subject. 

The whole anwlogy, and all the arguments founded on it, is 
between society as a natural growth, and all the other parts of 
creation as a natural growth. In truth, the analogies are the 
results of natural laws supposed to be the same. The Reviewer, 
however, institutes his comparisons and his analogies between the 
other parts of creation and society as it is politically manipulated. 
And so curiously far does he carry his views, that the analogies are 
between the other parts of creation and society as it exists in 
England, not society us it exists in some common features throughout 
the globe. This mode of treating the subject is imperfect and 
erroneous. ‘To us English it is especially so, because we have 
continually witnessed our political society driven in spite of those 
who have at te direct it, in a direction adverse to their 
principles. ‘Phe concentration of power in one hand, a principle of 
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most political societies, and of ours as well as that of the French 
and the Chinese, though nominally maintained here, is in reality set 
aside. The governing power is no longer the sovereign, it is the 
press. There is a perpetual desire and a perpetual attempt to 
reform political society, because it is not in accordance with the 
natural form and growth of society. To some extent society is 
every where manufactured or manipulated. We complain that it is 
so; we struggle to throw off this manipulation, and we continually 
succeed. It is, therefore, not in accordance with the natural 
growth of society. But many of the analogies of the Reviewer are 
with the condemned manipulations, and not with the natural forms 
of society. This makes om frequently incorrect, and exposes the 
whole argument to ridicule. All the analogies ought to be instituted 
between the rest of creation and society as it grows naturally, and 
not with society as it is politically and by human design manipulated 
in any country whatever. 

Our other objection to his mode of proceeding is, that it is 
fundamentally unphilosophical, and makes the subject, otherwise 
attractive, very repulsive to many readers. We do not need to 
reason about what we know, and all reasoning is from the known to 
the unknown. Now society and human nature, however imperfect. 
is our knowledge of them, are much better known to the whole of us 
than are the Protozea or the Hydra, or any classes of microscopic 
animalculz, to the most diligent explorers. There is hardly any one 
important point in their pursuits t which they do not disagree. 
The observation may be extended from the physiological phenomena 
of the presumed first formation of cells to the division of animals 
into species and genera. We have only recently begun to investigate 
natural history ; man and society are known to us partially from the 
beginning. It is to reverse philosophy, therefore, to reason from 
zoophytes to man, instead of from man to zoophytes. The course 
pursued by the naturalists leads to the degradation of man. That 
the same laws which govern man and society may be traced in the 


» organization of the lowest animals, is only wonderful; but to tell 


man that he is made like the things he unwisely despises ; that he 
is not different from a protozea, is also repulsive. If it be a fact 
that the same laws—another form of expression for the same 
Creator—regulate the whole organization of the universe, from 
the least living thing discovered by the microscope to the furthest 
star, the mode of getting at the fact in the direction either of 
minuteness or vastness, is to proceed from man—from the known 
to the unknown. To begin at the star or at the protozea, is unphi- 
losophical, and the conclusions appear in a form needlessly offensive. 
We regret this, for all parts of knowledge are intimately connected ; 
and the analogies between man and the rest of creation throw a 
clear light on his duties, and on important political questions. 
The present study of the physical sciences does not, as supposed by 
some persons, impart certainty to other knowledge. On the con- 
trary, the late researches into physical science have, above all things, 
demonstrated the uncertainty of its principles. About facts there 
may be no disputes; but about forces and laws scientific men are 
just now more uncertain than tor ages. Their researches end 
rather in ignorance, in wonder, and reverence, than in certainty ; 
and, to approximate to a solution of the phenomena of force, they 
are obliged to take refuge in the laws of the mind. Investigations 
into matter give no explanation of electricity, gravity, and kindred 
ofrces. 


SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE—THE “ ASSESSOR ” 
PROPOSITION. 

AST week Dr. ANcus Samir read a paper before the Society of 
Arts on “Science in our Courts of Law,” which, although 
very wre a together and exhibiting a want of comprehensive and 
accurate knowledye of the subject, served the purpose of raising a 
discussion and eliciting several opinions—among others, that of Vice- 
Chancellor Woop, who occupied the chair. Some portions of Dr. 
SMITH's essay are scarcely intelligible, and although he claims to be 
an “ expert’ in science we could not allow him to be an “ assessor” 
in English composition or logic, when we find him indulging in such 
foggy platitudes as— We see science moving with irresistible force, 
gradually seizing more and more of the rights,and properties of 
every subject and of every government.” If the learned doctor were 
to give evidence in this style concerning a poisoning case or a water 
bill, we do not imagine that the jury or committee would be more 
enlightened than if he delivered an oration in Patagonian or Ben- 
galee. We do not allude to this for the sake of quizzing a well- 
intentioned reformer, but because it is an illustration of that want of 
precision in thought and language which often makes so-called 
scientific evidence a source of perplexity and dilemma. Having re- 
presented science as feloniously appropriating our rights and pro- 
perties, Dr. Sinith furnishes us with two statements, which he calls 
“ principles,” to guide us in considering the question. Here are the 
words of them: ‘* lst. That science is the ultimate referee in cases 
where it can give a clear answer, and that suitable arrangements 
should be made for obtaining the unprejudiced opinion of those who 
have studied it. 2nd. That in all difference of opinion, whether in 
social or physical law, and in all difficult cases, the instincts of man, 

in a free country, will take the lead, right or wrong.” 

The first paragraph, we suppose, means that cases should be de- 
cided according to the best kuowledge that can be obtained ; what 
the second is about we have not the remotest idea ; although it talks 
of “instinct” it exhibits none of its precision. and we fail to detect any 
reason in the collocation of the words. Tumbling through a great 
deal more singular and scarcely articulate verbiage, the Doctor 


manages to arrive at his conclusion; and after elaborately deciding 
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sentifie man shall not do, or be in reference to courts 
- om une that a scientific assessor shall be appointed to sit 
as assistant judge, that “a position shall be given to the scientific 
man (i.e., witness) independent of the barrister,” and that . scientific 
men shall be allowed to deliver their evidence in writing.” The 
most important of these proposals is for the appointinent of an asses- 
sor or assessors to be nominated by the Crown, and in the Rev. 
Vernon Harcovrt’s scheme of a bill for this purpose the duties of 
the office are thus set forth:—“ That the said assessor shall, con- 
jointly with the judge, hear the evidence, and, if need be, under his 
sanction examine the witnesses on scientific: _— and advise the 
judge as to the scientific bearings of the evidence.” Sir WiLi1am 
Pier Woop pointed out—what Dr. Suitn might have learned from 
reading almost any criminal trial in which scientific evidence is 
adduced—“ that it is a great mistake to suppose that a witness had 
difficulty in making a clear connected statement upon scientific 
matters in the witness-box ;” and after touching upon other points, 
expressed his belief that “ it might be beneficial in strictly scientific 
cases to appoint assessors to sit with the judge, who should be 
bound to give their opinion in public, as well as the reasons upon 
which that opinion was formed.” But he added that the responsi- 
bility should remain with the judge. — ‘ 

Public interest in these questions is mostly excited in 
criminal trials, which are rarely, if ever, “strictly scientific ;” 
and without hastily deciding against assessors in any shape, 
we may remark that it would be highly inconvenient to 
have two judges on the same bench—one restricted to the 
scientific features of the case, and the other bound to survey and 
consider all its bearings. Moreover, a source of fallacy which runs 
through Dr. Smrrn's paper, and infects much reasoning on this 
question, is the assumption that scientific men — “ scientists ” 
as Dr. SmrrH and Mr. Cuapwicx horribly designate them — 
are essentially different from other men; or are the exclusive posses- 
sors of methods of reasoning as well as of technical knowledge and 
procedures. Now, if we omit the reasoning belonging to the high- 
est branches of mathematics, this is far from the case; and ordi- 
narily educated, clear headed persons are competent to follow and 
test the accuracy of scientific evidence when it is properly placed before 
them and sifted in their presence. If we deny this, we strike at: the 
root of judge-and-jury trial, and must, in all cascs in which scientific 
evidence is involved, leave the decision entirely in the hands of a 
single “expert,” for if there were two they might quarrel, and 
illustrate the proverb that “doctors disagree.” In cases relating 
to complicated conditions of the human organism, we must often, as 
the best evidence we can obtain, take the opinion of a well practised 
surgeon or physician who has seen the patient, and it is not reasonable 
to expect that the medical witness shall be able to convey in either 
a written or a verbal statement such a minute and comprehensive 
account of the grounds of his decision, as shall prove to all 
other persons, the precise amount and character of the 
derangement he alleges to exist. If a doctor should conclude 
that a child was ill of the measles who was covered with 
pustules of small pox, there would be ample cause for rejecting his 
testimony; but where natural and poison-induced diseases bear 
a strong resemblance to each other, and scientific men are not 
precisely agreed as to the minute grounds of distinction between 
them, the positive impression one way or the other of a skilful 
physician ought to have its weight, to be lessened or increased by 
collateral circumstances. In such a case, if two addresses were 
made to a jury, one by the scientific assessor, excluding the bearing 
of non-scientific cireumstances, and another by the judge, who 
would feel himself more or less relieved of the duty of dealing with 
the scientific evidence, it is difficult to conceive that the plan would 
work well. Sir W. P. Woop evidently sees the impropriety of 
allowing the assessor to be a sort of private witness, influencing 
the mind of the judge, but not amenable to the observation of the 
jury; and the witness character of such a functionary—always 
witness to opinion, and often to fact, as where he affirms the suffi- 
ciency of a certain process of detection—renders it inconvenient that 
he should be protected from the ordeal of an examination. 

There is another operation of the assessor plan which ought to be 
considered, and that is, its action in removing from the class fur- 
nishing scientific witnesses a considerable number of their ablest men. 
We have so many good lawyers that we can spare enough to supply 
the bench without weakening the bar; but the number of scientific 
experts known to possess sufficient knowledge and skill to make 
their evidence of the first value in a difficult investigation is very 
small, and if all the best were taken to form assessors enough to 
attend all courts and circuits, considerable harm would be done. A 
demand for scientific witnesses would, of course, soon create a 
supply, but the existence of a class of men who make a trade of 
selling scientific proof one way or the other, is already a serious 
evil, and as a rule juries should be cautious in attaching much 
weight to the statements of any evidence-monger at all. 

_ In the course of the discussion at the Society of Arts the opera- 
tion of scientific evidence in patent cases, and the incompetency of 
juries to deal with them, was alluded to as proving the need for a 
new system. But it must not be forgotten, that we are by no 
means agreed as to what amount of protection a patent ought to 
Give, and as inventions and processes multiply, this difficulty must 
increase, We have already protected so much, that nobody knows 
its extent; and when the state sells a new patent, the purchaser 

ys a guesswork article, estimated partly upon his own judgment, 
and partly according to that of his professional adviser. The fact 
is, that invention grows too big for the patent process to compre- 
hend it, and between the desire to protect a new inventor, but at 
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the same time notto deprive the public of too great an amount of free 
working ground, we are constantly getting into a fix. ‘These, and 

other considerations, tend to place the patent question, with its 

attendant evidence, in a category distinct from that of scientific 

evidence in ordinary cases, and we come back to the inquiry what 

are ret memo desiderata in this respect. First, we think, comes 

the of a public proseeutor, and a more precise way of preparing 

evidence of all kinds, scientific included; then we want a better 

education of the middle class, from whom juries are ordinarily 

selected, and the institution of popular lectureships on medical » 
jurisprudence ; and lastly, and chiefly, we require a better traming of 

the experts themselves, who now contradict and dispute with one 

another about every point of importance that can be raised. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVALS.* 


|S Sachi the formalism of the Churches, and the depth and 
wealth and fruitfulness of the Religious Life, there is a wide 
region. It is in this region that we encounter Religious Revivala. 

In the somewhat heavy and pretentious but thoughtful book 
which Mr. Wilkinson has dedieated to the subject, we find much te 
commend: but there are serious limitations and objections to be 
arrayed against his views and conclusions. No pious or intelligent 

rson would think of ridiculing the recent religious revivals in the 
North of Ireland and in some parts of England and Sevtland; but 
no one gilted with what may be called the religious genius, or 
capable of appreciating the nature of religion, would assign them a 
high value or expect from them grand and abiding results, The 
question is not whether convulsionary movements hike the present 
are half impostures, half insanities ; the question is—what relation 
the preseat convulsionary movement holds to the divinest devotional 
and moral principles. Mr. Wilkinson treats all who are disposed to 
criticise the movement as mockers, or cold phil hers; but many 
of them may be the lowliest adorers of the Infinite God, yet 
turn from the obstreperous and the hysterical simply beeanse they 
are adorers. What is profoundest, most prolific in the religious 
sentiment, is mystical, seeks secrecy and silence. ‘ake it aw 
represented and expressed in the Gospel of John and in the 
Imitation of Christ, and you find it solemn and serene—hushed, 
like some great forest which no human eye or buman fovt hath yet 
penetrated. We leave the Sudducees to deal with the revivals as 
they think proper: we are not Sadducees. We rebuke, however, 
the Pharisaic presumption on the part of Mr. Wilkinson and his 
friends, which scorns as a Sadducee every one who does not deem 
horrible noises, hideous contortions, necessary to the awakenment 
of the soul, aud to its outpourings of prayer and of praise. A 
religious revival, as distinguished from the religious life and from a 
religious refurmation, is a reaction against the apathy of scets; 
whilst it proclaims that barren theological dogmatisin has obliterated 
the faintest trace of moral teaching. We are intimately acquainted 
with the working of the Presbyterian system in that part of Scotland 
which is nearest the first scene of the revival in Ireland, and we can 
testify that an explosion now and then of ferocious bigotry was the 
only sign of vitality ever given. 

It is from Scottish Presbyterianism that the North of Ireland has 
received whatever it has of a religious character. Now, Scottish 
Presbyterianism was an admirable discipline—though it is ing to 
be so,—but it never was a religious nourishment. We have fre. 
quently felt that it was a most erroneous notion to regard the Scotch 
as a religious peuple; they are a highly acute and intelleetual people, 
chained by a theological creed, controlled by au ecclesiastical govern- 
ment equally despotic. There is no room here for the play of the 
religious instincts, even if the religious instincts in men were 
strong, which they are not. The mass of the Presbyterians in 
Ulster, like their Scottish progenitors, have bowed to the thraldom 
of a creed of an ecclesiastical organisation ; they have net, however, 
been, any more than the Scotch themselves, a religious people. But 
in the midst of religious penury there was abundance of 
fanaticism ; that is to say, there could not be religious love, but there 
could be party hatred. Indeed, the religion of many persons in the 
North of Ireland seemed to consist in cursing the Pope. Seottish 
Presbyterianism, so far as we are aware, has never produced a simgle 
devotional book. Iuterminably argumentative, fiercely polemieal, it 
had no time and no temper to give to the worshipper the smallest 
morsel of spiritual food. If, also, by its inquisiterial machinery, it 
enfo-ced moral duties, it taught none; and who can deny that the 
Calvinistic doctrines of election and reprobation are essentially im- 
moral? But were not the Scotch a moral nation? In a 
respects they were; but this arose from the puissant and ese ac- 
tion of the Scottish Inquisition over every family and every individual. 
From inevitable circumstances, this Inquisition, both in Sovtland 
and in Ireland, has, in modern days, relaxed its gra~p: hence a 
dead theological mechanism, without any moral power. Is there 
not here field enough, is there not necessity enough, for a religious 
revival? The details of this revival, and of other similar revivals 
contained in Mr. Wilkinson's volume, are overwhelmingly repulsive. 
Of all pathologies, the most disgusting is the pathology ef religion 
in its abnormal manifestations. When the ancient and venerable bend 
between health and holiness is broken, we know that madness and 
misery are not far off—and through these Atheism, the titanic auda- 
city of denial. Granting that the revival, even with its delirious ex- 
cesses, is better than death, better than the dreariness of the desert ; 
granting that some enduring moral benetits may be left belvind by 


* The Revival, in its Physical, Psychical, and Religious Aspects. By 
W. M. Witxinson. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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the wild agitation, we ought nevertheless energetically to insist that 
holiness is merely the health of the soul. The more, then, the soul 
is unhealthy, the more it is unholy. Religion is the blending of 
joy and of awe: it is the consciousness of the Unseen—it is the 
identity with it. The most religious natures have been the least 
clamor ous in their utterances of adoration. By gorgeous ritual, by 
pregnant symbol, they tried to give breath to their rapture in the 
presence of the Invisible. It is loathsome to be furnished with 
what Mr. Wilkinson calls the dynamics of prayer, to have hysteria, 
epilepsy, catulepsy, &., disputing the ground with the Holy Ghost. 

Tne lethargy of the churches no one in England deplores more 
than we deplore it. But there are only two ways in which it can be 
vanquished ; first, by the assertion of a valiant individuality, what- 
ever may become of churches and creeds; and, secondly, by claim- 
ing a development as harmonious for the religions life as the march 
and music of the stars. Men will fall very low if they are not con- 
vineed that there is a heroic, immutable, incorruptible morality, 
independent altogether of theologies ; they will fall lower still if 
they do not see in the religious life the return to the healthier, 
which means holier, commune with God. In these kingdoms at 
this hour there are no voices to preach sublime virtue, none to 
declare the true nature of the religious life, for which religious 
excitement is foolishly mistaken. The order of the universe is, it 
seems, to be worshipped by disorder. It is silly to tell us that out 
of religious excitement something nobler than itself may arise. 
Out of religious excitement assuredly the religious life never yet 
sprang; and the more we are content to accept religious excite- 
ment for the religious life, the more impossible are we rendering a 
complete religious redemption. 

The places affected by the Irish Revival will, in ten years, have 
rushed back to a worse than their former indifference and sin. 
Nowhere in the world has religious excitement been so absolutely the 
substitute for the religious life as in the United States of America. 
But has not each fresh religious excitement left America more de- 
eee than before—more gunk in every abomination and iniquity ? 
Ve pretend neither to judgeGva's mysteries,nor to limit His miracles. 
But the religious life must be as slow as it is stupendous in its 
operations, otherwise it loses its affinity with life in general. Mere 
conversion, or the mere adoption of a faith, differs entirely from the 
religious life, thongh so often identified with it. He who cometh 
under the influence of the religious life is not converted, does not 
adopt a faith. God steals so insensibly into his soul, that it is only 
by a great gladness, by a great love to God and the brethren that 
he knows thereof. An appeal to a vulgar wonder, to a gross incre- 
dulity is easily made; and, by ghastly pictures of hell-fire, and by 
an accumulation of melodramatic agencies, thousands may be con- 
vinced one moment that they are the children of wrath, and the 
next that they are the children of grace... But what is the process 
other than materialism and charlatanism combined? Our age, in 
truth, is so materialistic, that even its spiritualism is only a 
materialism of a subtler sort—a clever or clunsy theatricality, as it 
imay be. ‘To speak the whole of our thought with utmost frankness, 
we are afraid that Protestantism is galvanising itself, and trying to 
galvanise society. 

Far below the religious life must ever stand religious revivals, as 
we have said. But what the Covenanters did in Scotland, and what 
the Camisards did in France,—though only a form of religious 
revival, was a revelation of God’s glory and of man’s valour, and 
beauty, and love. Yet who would venture to compare these noble 
Covenauters, these noble Camisards with the howling creatures in 
Ulster and America? We are filling India with almost as many 
Missionaries as troops. But is there ought more furious or fantastic 
in the performances of the Hindoos before one of their idols than in 
the antics of an Ulster man or woman before Jehovah ? Our country- 
men are drifting fast toward Fetichism ; the louder they yell, the 
uglier the gestures—the better the Christian. Mr. Wilkinson is an 
xccomplished master of the legerdemain whereby what is detestable 
in other religions is made adorable in Christianity. Is Christ—is 
Christianity—thereby honoured? We think not. If we have not 
ulready reached, we are approaching the time when all religions will 
be tested with regard to their merit, and not with regard to their 
authority. Ifyou are a Fetichist in England, you are a no more 
exalted being than a Fetichist in Africa or in Hindostan. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s phrases are ponderous, but they are not per- 
suasive ; there is a touch of the Jesuit in him. Will he oblige us 
by showing how we are to distinguish between sacred books produced 
in one part of Asia, and sacred books produced in another? We 
reverence all religions too much to scoff at any. But how fatal the 
blow you strike at Christianity by asserting that to be permitted 
to the Christian which is not permitted to the Buddhist. Verily 
there is no humble Christian disciple, no deep Christian mystic, no 
undaunted Christian martyr, who could so speak or who has so 
spoken. Religion from its very name is inclusive, is Catholic; it 
confesses that all its countless daughters have, however defaced, a 
celestial loveliness ; that it is not willingly but unwillingly that man 
is undutiful to his Omnipotent Father ; that how far soever he may 
have gone astray he always rejoices to return; that the loneliest 
orisons are the most welcome at the starry gate; that religious 
revival is of earth, while the religious life is of Heaven, and that 
the relizious life never arrives till nations have wearied themselves 
in tr; ing to imitate it. 


PEERS AND BARONETS. 


\ R. BRIGHT has lately brought the Peerage into some notoriety. 
He has thought it ae of his abuse, and one source of popu- 


larity may be found in the disdain of a democrat. Peers of the better | 








sort are of a retiring disposition, They shun large towns, but are 


well known inthe country. In London, Birmingham, or Manchester , 
they would be lost; and if they wandered up the High-street at . 


Preston, a Lancashire “lass’’ would not mind treading on their 
toes with her clogs; should they move about the black country, one 
of the aborigines might possibly “heave ‘alf a brick” at any one 
supposed to be an aristocrat. But it would be better if, as well as 
abusing them, we took care to know something about them.* When 


we make an attack, it is convenient to know our opponent's strength. - 


If we wish to abuse a man, we certainly ought to find out his weak 
points; if we wish to praise him we should know his virtues, lest, being 
mistaken, our blame fall harmless, or our praise be mistaken for satire. 
In truth, there is about as much ignorance existing even in the best- 
informed middle classes about the Peerage, as there is about anything 
else in the world, save the millennium and the British constitution. 
Not all of us have seen a lord ; in fact, very few. Non omnibus datum 
est habere nasum. Time was when we, like others, took an un- 


known thing to be magnificent. We were first awakened from our . 


dream by seeing an Irish marquis borrowing money in a little back 
parlour from a feeble old woman, he himself at the time rejoicing ina 
ragged shirt collar and wristbands frayed out to their utmost. What! 
we were ready to exclaim with the song— 


“What! that toe Kine! what that man there ? 
Why I seed a man at lemy fair 
More like a king than that man there.” 


But our earl was a real live peer after all. 
wonderment still exists with many of the young and middle age. 
Those who write should afford a pretty good criterion of ideas of the 
educated on the subject—and yet take our modern plays and novels, 
and mark what the peer or the baronet is there. Take Bulwer’s 
creations—Bulwer, as we shall see, is 1 ‘‘ Bart.”” himself—and what 
glittering spasmodic dolls the dukes, earls, marquises, and barons are 


_his. Earls and dukes are popular in novels ;_ viscounts the authors 


omit. Baronets on the stage are generally wicked, clever, dare- 
devil fellows—very effective, no doubt, but not real; “good men and 
very good bowlers,” to quote Costard, but for “ Alexander i’ faith. 
You see how it is, ’tis a little o’er parted.” The utter nonsense 
which female writers give vent to about their noble heroes is im- 
mense, and never enough to be condemned whilst they can beg, 
borrow, steal a peerage (the books, by the way, are books of 
reference, and may be found in the large reading-room at the 
British Museum). We write this for the benefit of lady novelists, 
one of whom objected, with half the world, to Mr. Thackeray’s Sir 
Pitt Crawley, “ You draw your characters very well, but surely 
you must be wrong, indeed utterly mistaken, in making a baronet 
such a coarse, brutal clown; oh, you are wrong.” ‘That, ma- 
dam,” said the great author, “is the only character I have painted 
without exaggeration, and most closely to nature itself.” We have 
no doubt that he spoke the literal truth. When Vanbrugh drew 
his Sir Francis Wronghead, or his Sir John Brute, he did not give 
us a poor ideal in Pelham costume and yellow kid gloves. 

A few statistics of the peerage taken from the books under review 
will help us amazingly. The kingdom, or rather the three king- 
doms, is populous with peers. Burke's volume has upwards of twelve 
hundred pages in very small type, containing only a very short digest 
concerning each peer or baronet. Of dukedoms we have twenty- 
seven; marquisates, thirty-eight; earldoms, about two hundred and 
thirty-one; viscounties—or, as Sir Bernard puts it, visecountcies— 
seventy-seven, not counting “ Wiscount Williams;” of baronies, 
we have three hundred and eight. From these, also, we have 
hundreds of courtesy titles; so that, what with the lords in reality, 
i.c., barons, and the courtesy people, we may double the latter 
number. Of baronets, 2 lesser hereditary nobility, we have close 
upon six hundred. Of these, of the baronets of James I., we have 
only thirty-one remaining; of King Charles I., forty-eight; of 
Charles IL., seventy-eight ; of James I1., four; William and Mary, 
six; Anne, eight; George I., nine; George III., three hundred 
and forty; and of Victoria, one hundred and five. Amongst the 
very freshest creations of these latter will be found Sir Archdale 
Wilson, of Delhi, Sir Henry Havelock, Sir John Lawrence, Cunard, 
and Nicholson, besides the Parsee baronet, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 

Amongst so many, it follows that the aristocracy, as they are 
conventionally termed—although the word means a form of govern- 
ment, not a class, and our aristocracy cannot claim to be the 
apirrot, 7, e., * the best” —it follows, we say, that amongst so many, 
some must be fools, knaves, dolts, vicious, and the like: no class is 
exempted from the common lot. Many, also, must be clever, 
good, brave, noble, generous, great, and wise. Proud most of them 
are. If you were to take one boy out of any family, call him 
“My lord,” give him place, obedience, subservience even, atten- 
tion and honour—single him out for preference, and overwhelm him 
with it at school and college, at home, and in the world, he would 
be a very remarkable boy if he did not imbibe proud, lofty notions, 
and think himself better than the rest. We think that it must be 
conceded that the members of the peerage generally do think them- 
selves better than the rest. Zhey are nous autres; we ure the 
people; noblesse oblige: aye, aye, it does, and in more senses than 
one. The Queen herself, who is, by the way, in some sense a 
peer, appeals to the pride of the baron when she terms him “ right 
honourable,” and “right trusty and well beloved.” The viscount 
she is more polite to; moving, we may say at once, in a crescendo 





* Peerage and Baronetage. 1860. Twenty-second Edition. By Sir 
Bernard burke, Ulster King-at-Arms. 

Dodd's Pevvage and Baronetage. 1860. Whittaker & Co. 

Hardwicke’s Shilling Peerage. 1860. Hardwicke. 
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he is “Our right trusty and well-beloved cousin.” 
d no better than the viscount; but the marquis is 
our right trusty and eutirely beloved cousin,” 
and is a “ most noble and puissant prince.” . Whilst a duke is “‘ his 
grace,” is besides “‘ most noble,” and is a “most high, noble, and 
. prince” into the bargain. 

Pow 7 vole to us gon cannot exhaust the dictionary upon 
any set of men, either by way of vituperation or praise, without 
having some effect upon them. Sarah Duchess of Marlborough 
always lived as a princess, and we know now one duchess dowager 
who in her own house is as great as any queen alive. What 
Joldsmith said of Englishmen generally—that they had pride in 
their port, defiance in their eye—is essentially true of the English 
aristocracy : it must be so. We cannot — the fuct; we must 
look for compensating qualities in them. To set apart any class of 
men as a privileged class is not very consistent with modern progress, 
nor with true Christianity ; neither is a standing army, nor a hired 
advocate. Mr. Biglow hits the right nail on the head when he 
writes of war,— 


“] kinder thought Christ was agin war and pillage, 
An’ didn’t go shootin’ folks down in Judee ;” 


up the peerage, 
The earl is serve 
inost honourable, 


| peerage is “illustrious beyond compare,” we shall find, on ionies 


over the twelve hundred leaves of Burke,that more than ei 

of the nobility claim, like our old friend Chri ly, to have 
come in with “ Richard Conqueror,” or, to use Burke's words, William 
the Norman. Thisclaim, small as it is, may, in the great majority 
of cases, be doubted. That excellent Conservative, BensamiIn 
Disraet, in “Coningsby,” set it aside altogether, and asserted 
that the herald painters who decorate the panels of their lordships’ 
coaches, knew more of genealogy than the peers themselves. 


“ The question is,” said Coningsby, ‘‘ whether a preponderance of the 
aristocratic principle in a political constitution be conducive to the sta- 
bility of a state, and whether the peerage, as established in England, 
generally tends to that end. We must not forget in such an estimate the 
aor, which, in this country, is exercised over opinion by ancient 
in co 

“ Ancient lineage !” said Mr. Milbank, “I never heard of a peer with 
an ancient lineage. The real old families of this couutry are to be 
among the peasantry; the gentry, too, may lay some claim to old 
blood. I can point you out Saxon families in this country who can trace 
their pedigrees beyond the conquest ; I know of some Norman gentlemen 
whose fathers, undoubtedly, came over with the Conqueror. But @ peer 
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with an ancient lineage is to me quite a novelty, No, no; the thirty years 


of the Wars of the Roses freed us from those gentlemen. I take it, 


, 


which is certainly true. Neither did He establish a privileged class, | the battle of Tewkesbury, a Norman was an uncommonly scarce animal,” © 
1 


Nothing can be more certain than that He rebuked is disciples for 

qnarrelling for rank and precedence : “ Let him who would be chief 

among you serve the rest.” The Quakers, the Moravians, and the 

; Plymouth brethren totally exclude rank; and surely these sects are 

. good Christians. What then is the reason that we retain it—possibly 
find benefit from it—certainly bow down to the coronet ? 

There be several reasons. Expediency is perhaps chief of all. 

Archdeacon Paley, as many a Cambridge man will remember, not only 

gives his celebrated watch argument in proof of the design of the 

Creator of the world, but he gives a very curious illustration, that 

of the pigeon, to establish the utility of kingship. The solid old 

reasoner is not more complimentary about the lords. “The design 

of a nobility in the British constitution is,” says he, “ first to 

enable the king to reward the servants of the public in a manner 


Disraeli is not far from wrong. The belief in ancient lineage 

be seductive, but the folly of blood relationship is easily ex 
Granted that we are descended from Alexanders or Agamemnons, it , 
does not follow that we are great, brave, and successful generals. An - 
illustrious descent, like a light at the back of a mean transparency, only . 
shows up the faults of a bad man, and can add no honour to a 
one. Besides this, as more than sixty peerages are recently extinct, 
we may reasonably suppose that all great houses do not have heirs 
male. MacauLay was first and last peer of his house. The Duke of ; 
Wellington was not a Wellesley ; his name was Colley; his grand-. 
father, Richard Colley, assumed the name of Wesley, since euphonised 
into Wellesley. The Earl of Clarendon is not a Hyde—paternally, he , 
is a Villiers. The Duke of Northumberland is not a Percy; his~ 
real name is Smithson; his ancestor, Sir Hugh Smithson, having” 





most grateful to them, and at a small expense to the public ; secondly, 
to fortify the regal power by surrounding it with an order of men 
naturally allied to its interests; thirdly, to stem the progress of 
popular fury.” These reasons are now somewhat antiquated. We 
are now pretty well aware that the nobility cannot stem the popular 


fury ; nay, that the people are no longer furious, but quite as well if | 


not better informed on most matters than the peers; but, says our | Bolton; his father was Thomas Bolton, his grandmother the t 


Lord Anglesea is not a Paget; his grandfather's’ 


author, ‘‘ An hereditary nobility invested with a share of legislation 
is averse to those prejudices which actuate the minds of the vulgar ; 
accustomed to condemn the clamour of the populace, disdaining to 
receive laws and opinions from their inferiors in rank, they will 
oppose resolutions which are founded in the folly and violence of the 
lower part of the community !”’ 


That law of nations, Progress, which the peerage as a whole does | 


not believe in, has changed all this :— 


** Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range, 


Jet the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change.” | 


received the honours of the house of Percy simply because his wife's 
grandmother was a Perey, The Marquis o Normanby, thong 
Constantine Phipps, contrived to get a re-creation of the Noi ' 
title belonging to Constantine Phipps’s mother’s first husband.’ 
Lord Straffurd is not a Wentworth; Lord Wilton is not an Eger- 
ton; Lord de Tabley is not a Warren. Earl Nelson is paternally a 


Nelson’s sister. 
name was Bayley. The Duke of Marlborough is not a Churchill, 
his real name being Spenser; he bears the Churchill arms and title 
because his ancestor married the great duke’s daughter. ; 

We have here—and we might multiply instances till our readers’ 
would tire—three great names, Wellington, Marlborough, and 
Nelson, in whose blood we have shown a deflection which should 
make one pause before boasting of high descent, letting pass with-. 
out mention the accidents of spurious offspring, to which every 
great house is subjected as well as every poor house. Our last 


The nation now debates, judges, pauses, and reflects, and seldom | instance shall be of a man of genius, or, at any rate, of successful 
adopts that which is immature. Our neighbours accuse us of slowness, | talent, who has won for himself, by his political cleverness, an 
: but we know that our sloth is but deliberation. The House | hereditary titlek—Sir Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton. 
of Lords has helped us to gain this character, and the upper | Of him, Burke, aided no doubt (since he claims and solicits original 
. chamber of the senate hath more than once saved the nation. It information), by the novelist’s own pen, says, “Sir Bulwer 
’ nay be all very well for the Manchester party to eall the “ Lords” | is the third son of William Earle Buiwer, of Heydon Hall and 
B a drag, aud to liken them to that waggoner who put the drag on | Wood Dalling, Norfolk, Esq., Brigadier General, by Elizabeth Buar- 
, his wheel when he was going up hill; if the Lords have now and _ bara his wife, daughter, and sole heiress of Richard Warburton 
J then withstood a good measure, they have more often prevented bad | Lytton, of Knebworth Park, Herts. This gentleman was descended,” 
vd ones from passing; they have a certain dignified slowness in their | says the authority, in a note, “from Turold, surnamed Bélver, one 
e pace, such as grave and reverend seigniors should have—but on | of the war titles of Odin. The lands of Dalling, conferred upon this 
f occasions they do their work splendidly, and reflect a credit on that | Norman by William the Conqueror, are still in possession of his 
* great constitution of which they form a part. It is right, also, | descendant.” Descendant,—how? The blood has twice run out in 
a since the people can well affurd to allow them, and since they are not | the male line; and the name should be either Robinson, or Warbur- 
e excessive, to have their privileges. What they are, Burke shall ton—not one ounce, we should think, of that belonging to the 
e shortly tell us :-— | “Lytton who fought at Askalon,” or the gentleman who took one 
, “ The Peerage of the British Empire,” says he, “ illustrious beyond | of the war titles of the Saxon god, remaining in the family. Many 
compare by deeds and by descent "—Sir Bernard would use the | is the time that we have wondered at the delicate Norman face 
@ same flourish of the nobles of Hesse Homberg or the hereditary | Sir Bulwer, as shown in Maclise’s portrait, and thought of ee 
= eouncil of Fiji,—‘ has many privileges.” These, shortly, are :— | nobles, his gentle highwaymen, and his philosophic mu . 
ie Freedom from arrest in civil actions; from attending at juries, , Eugene Aram; but until we saw him in the flesh, we only awoke 
Ys courts-leet, or sheriff's turns. To be tried in cases of treason or | from half the dream to find that he had little claim to Norman blood, 
is felony by their peers. To be allowed to give their judgment not on | and entre nous, as little to the Norman likeness. 
r, oath, but on their honour. To be tried in courts erected for the The many wars and vicissitudes which this kingdom has under- 
nm purpose, in Westminster Hall, and at the expense of the crown; of | gone, have of course thinned the ranks of the Norman . Of the 
rm sitting covered in courts of justice during the proceedings ; of voting | aggregate number of peers, our list at the beginning of this article will 
Bs m parliament by proxy ; of wearing robes of dignity in parliament. give some proximate notion. They amount to several hundred. Yet 
nt One baron, Lord Kinsale, has the privilege of being covered in the | after the cessation of the Wars of the Roses, twenty-eight temporal 
id = of royalty ; lastly, the whole peerage has the privilege of | lords only were left to meet in Parliament ; in Henry IIT.'s time, 
Ss, caring supporters to their arms. there were only thirty-six in his first parliament; on the accession 
ve Ail these, in effect, are favours more in name than in reality, | of Queen Elizabeth only fifty-six; and so on. George III. was a 
he A duke is, after all, as much amenable to the law as a great peer maker, and created upwards of two hundred and fifty 
1e common man, That the law is expensive is not the peers’ fault. British, and two hundred and sixty-eight Irish peers. 
am he peerage is a high order in the community, and is recruited Looking at the peerage from these points, we shall conclude with 
- — the a below. This brings us to the important article of the maxim of Bosola in Webster's “ Dutchess of Malfy,” that— 
descent. Daley, archdeacon and Tory though he was, objected to Par ene al 
nt some of their privileges; but in effect, they do not work badly—atotall Glories, like glow-worms afer off, shine bright, | 
do worthless nobleman does not gain fore by belonging to his nase, RA OPES SANE 
a ; It is only the eyes of the vulgar and small-ininded which are dazzled The exorbitant pretensions of some to high birth, and the exag- 
Sir ; by the glory either of the coronet, the robe, or the privileged | gerated notions of others in regard to the benefits to be derived 
station. therefrom, make such a review of the truth necessary. A peer, 
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As regards descent, in which we learn from our author that the 





after all, can only be a titled gentleman, and can gain nothing from 
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notion of his power, his ey of enn eae 
cannot be offended when he has to exclaim,— 


“Eh ! j’app que l’on critique 
Le de que mon nom.” 

It is one of the great privileges of our peerage that its ranks are 
from time to time recruited by new men, and these new men, judi- 
ciously selected, do add to its strength and lustre. Beyond these 
soldiers and law lords, the assembly is composed of large-acred 
tlemen 70 ola pete yey be to = names, yo 

q who, ir place and station, 
do pate, br refine us, and win us from 
success, money, notoriety, and other 
a country without a higher class seems always 
to run. If we cannot bow down, as many do, to mere rank, remem- 
not, with Disraeli, that the best blood of the country runs in 
its peasantry, but that we, too, are men of good 
all, Englishmen, we may still the 
Few Aintree We should be as fur from the sense- 
animosity of i as from the wholesale subservience 
of the a. We, too, have our class. If we sometimes hear 
of sill being given by lords, and of silly medizval retro- 
ing made by them, of sentiments avowed by 
which make it an anomaly for the same feudal baron, with 
title and feudal pride, to travel on a railway invented by 
one of the people which he despises and would trample on—we must 
of the class are men of very high bearing, 
patrons of learning, of liberty, and of art; that that very feudal 
pride ai the tyranny of priest and king; that it is 
still the natural element of an important part in our constitution, 
— us from many whimsical and popular follies, and gives the 
ali proof of the love of ober and law possessed by the 
people, and of the stability of our England’s institutions. 


Let us also remember that if the forms of greatness change from 


i 
Ex 


age to age, that the spirit in those forms remains the same, 
and that the warrior of former times re-appears as the great orator 


of the present day ; and as in the really pure race of Stanley, the next 
generation may furnish a true statesman, who, combining the 
tastes oft he aristocracy with the large-hearted and wise liberality of 
the people, may greatly help the uation on to a completer civilization. 


M. VILLEMAIN AND THE PAPAL QUESTION.* 


66 HY should I play the Roman fool, and die on mine own 
sword ?”’ These words of Shakespeare might be very 


Fg say | put into the mouth of M. Villemain, and in fact of all 
e French liberals who are indiscreet enough to espouse the cause | not Gog and Magog at all; for although in some ancient stories 


of the Pope against the Emperor, and to maintain the illegality or 
iniquity of any attempt to wrest from the Father of the faithful the 
vernment of 2 le whose liberty he unceasingly represses. 

. Villemain, in his antipathy to the present rule in his own country, 
draws his sword on behalf of the troubled Pontiff upon the Emperor, 
and forgets that if imperial despotism is pernicious and detestable, 

despotism is far more so. He is evidently conscions of all the 

evils in France which may be justly traced to want of freedom, and 
~ would prevent the recovery of freedom by the oppressed Italians. 
ere is an opportunity of overthrowing one tyranny at least, and we 
should have anticipated that the liberal party would have eagerly 
seized it ; but on the contrary, we have now before us a pamphlet 
by one of its most learned and distinguished members, in which is 
set forth an elaborate advocacy of the papal pretensions. Perhaps it 
is only another instance of the recognised truth, that distress makes 
the sufferer selfish and envious. If France cannot be free, then let 
Italy too remain enslaved, The mistake of this policy is apparent. 
_ sooner Italy is liberated, the sooner will France share its 

rty. 

The object of the writer's attack is the famous brochure of “ Le 
Pape et le Congres ;” and the line of argument which M, Villemain 
takes up is that any interference with the extent of the papal 
dominions is apentte, as being an infringement of all principles 
of international law. If the territory of the Holy See, he argues, is 
not inviolable, what guarantee has any Power that some stronger 
Power or combination of Powers may not strip it of its most 
valuable possessions? The title of the Pope to the sovereignty of 
the States of the Church is as well founded and as indisputable as 
that of any potentate in Burope to his hereditary crown. Whence 
have certain powers derived the most important territorial augmen- 
tations? From treaties. And whence has the Holy See received its 
temporal disement ? From treaties. Why then, asks M. 
Villemain, shall these treaties be regarded in one case as sacred and 
inviolable, and in the other as so much waste-paper ? 

Such is the general bearing of the writer's argument. It is 
yy enough, and it is supported, as might have been expected 

m so erudite an author, by a variety of quotations from historians, 
philosophers, and ecclesiastics, from Ammianus Marcellinus down 
to Pius VII. The spirited resistance of the last-named pontiff to 
the first Napoleon, and the fearless demand for his restoration to 
liberty made by the National Council of French bishops in 1811, 
are described in terms of zealous admiration, and sundry allusions 
to, Gregory VII. may give rise to the suspicion that M. Villemain 
intended his pamphlet to be not only a controversial reply to “ Le 
Pape et le Congrés,” but also an exhortation to the Holy Father to 
hold his own (or rather what is not his own) with an immovable 
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obstinacy, not inferior to that with which Pius VII. opposed 
N I., and Gregory VII. the Emperor Henry IV. 
the whole, we may consider this reply inadequate to “ Le 
Pape et le Congres,” in spite of the inconsequential and ss 
—— character of the latter production. M. Villemain has 
failed to demonstrate the proposition on which his whole argument 
is based, and the reader remains unconvinced that the Pope has any 
ight whatever to hold a sway repugnant to the entire body of his 
subjects; and he has failed equally in showing that what a Congress 
has given a may not take away. In one point he takes a 
very allowable opportunity of administering a rebuke to the cant— 
for we can call it little else, coming from such a souree—ot the 
author of the obnoxious pamphlet, who, it will be remembered, 
urges that a large state ought and must give room fur the 
“generous activities of public life,” to which M. Villemai thus 
retorts: “This is a theory of by no means constant application. 
We might ask, in fact, whether political life exists for all large 
states, whether it is thriving amongst them, whether they all have 
those ‘generous activities of public life’ to which the author alludes ; 
or whether there are not, on the contrary, some very great states in 
a this public life is peculiarly repressed.” (p. 13.) This is hard 
itting. 

M. Villemain’s pamphlet is an indication that an entire and 
sweeping abolition of the temporal power of the Holy See would not 
encounter more determined opposition than will its partial depriva- 
tion proposed in “‘ Le Pape et le Congres.” 


GOG AND MAGOG.* 

Wwe are not ashamed to confess that we belong to that class of 
persons for whom Mr. Fairholt has written this learned and 
entertaining little volume. We had, indeed, a vague notion that 
musty records must exist in our city archives concerning the history 
of those doughty and highly painted giants, who from their lofty 
pedestals beside the ciock have looked down upon so many banquets 
and festivals ; but we had no idea of who was Gog, who , or 
why they were selected for those eminent positions. Mr. Fairholt 
has diligently and long inquired into this matter; has sought for 
light in the histories of other civie giants on the Continent and 
elsewhere; has illustrated his subject by inquiries far and wide into 
the curious subject of giants, and has at length furnished us with 
what may be sought for in vain in the pages of Stew, Howel, 
Strype, Northouck, Maitland, Seymour, Pennant, and all other 

Historians of London—a history of Gog and Magog. 
Let us at once get rid of a popular error which the very title of 
Mr. Fairholt’s book might help to confirm. The giants are properly 


their names are so written, the best legendary history informs us 
that the name of the one is Gogmagog, and of the other Corinzus. 
So often have we gazed upon those mysterious figures when we 
were boys, and had no better recreation in the occasional holiday of 
an ancient City school than to loiter in Guildhall, that we do not 
hesitate to say that Corineus is the giant standing with spear and 
shield upon the right hand side of the spectator as he looks towards 
the great western window in the Hall. Gogmagog is he who, with 
reverent beard and quiver full of arrows, and with a pole in his 
hand, at the end whereof is a chain and spiked ball, stands in the 
corresponding corner. 

Their history is this: According to “Caxton’s Caronicle of 
England,” the Emperor Dioclesian had three and thirty daughters, 
of remarkably strong minds; for whom, to get rid of them, he 
obtained three and thirty husbands. The ladies, rebelling, agreed 
to slay a husband apiece and be free; which done, their father, to 
punish them for their crimes, sent all to sea in one vessel, with six 
months’ provisions. After long sailing, they reached an island, 
which they named Albion, after the name of the eldest lady. The 
island, we must suppose, though since become remarkably populous, 
was then searcely inhabited: but the Evil One, feeling a special 
interest in these refractory ladies, provided them with visionary 
husbands, the result whereof was a numerous progeny of horrible 
giants, who ruled over this land for many a day. So things went 
on, according to another version, until Brute, of whom we read in 
“ Geoffrey of Monmouth,” and in “ Milton,” having got foot in 
England, and being prepared to improve the same, as an earnest 
reformer, was opposed in all his schemes by Albion, the son of the 
lady of that name, and his brother giants, who then tyrannised over 
the isle, and were in fact the Conservatives and country party of 
those days. With huge clubs of knotty oak, battle-azes, whirlbats 
of iron, and globes full of spikes, the giants came on. After various 
fortune, the men of huge stature were by a stratagem overthrown, 
and pursued iuto Cornwall, where Corinezus ruled, Albion was 
slain by Brute, fighting hand to hand, and his two brothers, Gog 
and Magog, otherwise Gogmagog and Corinaas, giants of vast bulk, 
were taken prisowers and led in triumph to the place where now 
London stands. Upon those risings upon the side of the river 
Thames, Brute founded a city, and, building a palace where Guild- 
hall stands, caused the two giants to be chained te the gute of 
it as porters. It is in memory of this, according to the legends, 
that their effigies stand to this day in Guildhall. We must not, 
however, disguise the fact that history is obscure and frequently con- 
tradictory on these points. According to old Geoffrey of Moumouth, 
Gogmagog was a horrible monster, whom Corinzus, to amuse the Court 
of King Brute, slew in single combat ; and now we look again at Gog- 
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Fairholt’s picture, we seem to discern in his counte- 
nanee a crestfallen expression—a certain air of baffled wickedness 
which we never remarked before, and which confirms this version. 
In justice to the giants let us not forget another version, which 
declares that ‘‘Corinzus and Gogmagog were two brave giants, 
who nicely valued their honour, and exerted their whole strength 
and force in defence of their liberty and country ; so the City of 
London, by placing these their representatives in their Guildhall, 
emblematically declare that they will, like mighty giants, defend the 
honour of their country and liberties of this their native city, which 
excels ali others as much as those huge giants exceed in stature the 
common bulk of mankind.” For this account, however, there is no 
earlier authority than the “ Gigantick History,’ published by 
Thomas Boreman, in 1741: and we are afraid that it is merely 
mythical, growing out of the popular feeling towards Gog and 
Magog. For the people evidently loved their giants: they were 
associated with all their fétes and holidays; and to this day, we be- 
lieve, form part of the Lord Mayor’s annual procession. Anciently, 
Gog and Magog were two vast figures, made only of wickerwork and 
pasteboard. ‘The present two substantial giants were, at the city 
charge, “formed and fashioned” by one “ Captain Richard Saun- 
ders, an eminent carver, in King-street, Cheapside,” somewhere 
about the year 1708. : . ’ 

Mr. Fairholt hardly solves a question which will strike most of 
his readere. Why are giants so universally connected with civic 
display ? Chester, Coventry, Salisbury, Antwerp, Douai, Arras, Brus- 
sells, &c., have all their giants. We believe that they had their origin 
in the histrionic performances with which the ancient bourgeotsi 
of England and the Continent were wont, after the fashion of more 
powerful governments, to amuse the people. For these they appear 
to have dramatised or otherwise represented popular legends already 
well known. ‘The history of Gogmagog and Coringwus was, no 
doubt, one of those which were annually brought forward; and the 
giants, we suppose, being elaborately construeted, were preserved, 
and made to do duty from year to year. The names of Gog and 
Magog are found in the Bible, and Mr. Fairholt has some curious 
remarks upon the traces that may be found of them in Oriental 
legends. 

It was right that this memoir of the old city giants should be 
written before their history and the grandeur that anciently sur- 
rounded them are for ever forgotten. As late as the middle of the 
last eentury Mr. Fairholt informs us that the great stone hall in 
whieh they stand was filled with small shops, and formed a gay 
bazaar. The “Gigantick History ” from which we have quoted was 
sold by its publisher “ near the Giants in Guildhall.” But civie 
glories are fading fast. An all-devouring centralization, of more 
than doubtful benefit, is fast consuming the city’s ancient power and 
independence. When last we sauntered into Guildhall the workmen 
were peaceably engaged in a labour of saerilege that, of old time, 
would have set the city in a blaze. They were removing the venerated 
monument of Alderman Beckford, the great champion of City Radical- 
ism, to make way for the monument of the great Tory soldier,the Duke 
of Wellington. ‘Fhe change was effected without riot—indeed, we be- 
lieve, without remark. The giants looked down upon the change 
with faces, as it seemed to us, of deeper crimson than before; but 
the people merely watched the workmen, as if no cry of Wilkes and 
Liberty had ever been heard within those walls, and pressgangs and 
general warrants had always been allowed to go forth unquestioned. 


magog in Mr. 


SOCRATES.* 

The student of history has no more melancholy task than to trace 
the career of one of those pioneers of nascent Truth, whose fate in 
every age of the world it has been to lay down their lives for 
the creed they preach. To be persecuted, despised, rejected, and 
undone, such is the sacrifice that Truth has ever demanded of men 
who dared ta be her herald, and well it is that in every case their 
glory bas proved equal to the risk they ran, and that the names of 
such live for ever, long after their bodies rest in peace; and on the 
brow of none has posterity placed a nobler crown than that which 
rests on Socrates, the pagan philosopher of Athens, 

Whom well inspired, the oracle pronounced, 

Wisest of men. 
He enjoys, toa, the advantage of having met with one among his 
pupils who was able to do justice to his teaching, and whose works, 
unsurpassed for beauty of style and illustration, still remain the 
storehouse from which moralists of every age have drawn, as from a 
flowing fount, whatever could adorn their pages, or render their 
lessons more easy to understand. On none of the writers of Greece 
is the impress of the beauty of nature more clearly stamped than on 
Plato—the most eloquent of all, who in everything that was lovely 
around, saw a trpe of something still more lovely in the moral 
nature of man within. His Dialogues should be in every hand, and 
we therefore weleome with pleasure a volume from the able pen of 
Dr. Whewell, which promises in an adequate manner to throw open 
this treasure to the English reader. 

In Socrates, as in many another who has been the chosen’ apostle 
of the highest traths, there was nothing to attract or allure “ the 
many” tohisside. Rude of speech, in appearance plain, with thread- 
bare eloak and unshod feet he walked by the side of the polished and 
luxurious citizen of Athens, and heedless of everything forced his 
Conversation on one and all alike. And when we remember that 
the object of these colloquies was to prove the ignorance of the 
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persons who engaged in them, and their utter folly in i 
that they knew anything at all, we need not wonder when we find 
that hatred and jealousy were roused against him, 
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There can be nothing more pathetic in the range of history than 
the Moralist of Athens standing at the bar of his country to receive 
its last award. After a life of self-denial spent in labouring to bring 
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a higher conception of their work below, 
sentence at the hands of those whom he has 
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Rectitude of purpose unflinchingly pursued and blameless. 
are there in scum, to boduieetie the salfich bigotry, eikick 
the one and the proud ignorance that refuses to acknow- 


the other. And the result was, as it 
life of Socrates, noble as it was, was still more 
tain» tanas ha henpaneet danensiaainate 
ism those w ve t its ial ; 
name that would have perished long ago, or only survived 
abhorred, has thus been saved from such a fate. But no 
mendation is too high for the glorious martyr of virtue of whom we 
now speak, and his last defence is one of the most touching addresses 
that we have ever read, which, after many a noble passage, thus 
coneludes :— 
“ But you too, my judges, must be ofa courage with regard to 
008 ee a aweashat nents 
not whether he live or die ; nor are the gods of his course : 
so even I, helpless as I seem, am sure that this wot Beepeaente pe 
chance, but that it is good for me to die and be removed this 
grudge against 
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below, and I bear no those who have condutnel oa 
me here.” 

Charity was not so common a virtue in those or after days, as 
that we should despise the smallest approach to it we can trace, and 
it must have sounded strauge on the ear of selfish and time-serv 
Athens to listen to a man who could forgive the enemies who 
broken up and destroyed his home, and were about to consign him 
to an unjust and ignominious death. But she reaped abundan 
the harvest she had sown; and the words of the despised crimi 
who fell a victim to her blindness, that it would be long ere she 
found such another as himself, were amply and mournfully fulfilled. 
Four hundred years after, in the days of the Apostle Paul, we find 
the very same Athens again rejecting a teacher of the truth, and 
still devoted to the study of the unknown gods. The very charges 
that are brought against the one are almost verbally the same as 
those that were urged iust the other: Socrates was 
because he believed in pa than his eget gods: Paul was a 
babbler because his gods were strange, the similarity may 
surely serve to invest the Pagan moralist with of the 
interest that attaches to the career of the Christian saint. To those 
who would further study the ical morals of the former, as 
presented to us in the works of his pupil Plato, we can do no better 
than recommend the series of volumes by Dr. Whewell, of which 
the first has just been issued. The dialogues are arranged in 
ch ical order, and to each is appended an argument; while 
the matter, which consists ly of a terse abridgment and partly 
of vigorous translation, is illustrated by able notes. English readers 
have to thank the author for having brought home to them what 
we are sure, if rightly read, will be “a joy for ever,” and for having 
enabled them for themselves to verify the justice of posterity in 
having reversed a verdict which, more than two chetgand peas ago, 
was passed on one of the most celebrated charactets of that or 


indeed of any time. 





NOVELS OF THE DAY.* 


’ is impossible fur any novelist to sueceed who does not, as a pri- 
mary element, supply himself with a sure foundation in the 
of an efficient plot. To write two long volumes, of 
conversational or dry descriptive chapters, is not to uce a 
in the proper meaning of the word. A novel is, after all, a difficult 
form of composition, requiring not only the imaginative and percep- 
tive faculties, Lut much information and actual experience 
of the world. In these days of light literature, unfortunately, the 
for novel-reading is only outrun by the mania for novel« 
writing : the consequence is, that so much trash is presented to 
the public in the shape of “tales” and “romances,” that it 
becomes really dangerous to speculate in a book, unless we have the 
name of a well-known author as a guarantee for the respectability 
of its contents. 

We do not wish the reader to infer, from the foregoing remarks, 
that Mr. Wise’s new work, “The Cousins’ Courtship,” is entirely 
devoid of any sort of individual merit. On the contrary, there is, here 
and there, dispersed throughout the two volumes, some littlé bits of 
genuine poetic feeling, which gleam pleasantly and refreshingly 
through the long wilderness of uninteresting detail. Still, however, 
they are only gleamings in the wilderness; and we doubt much if 
the patience of the general reader will allow him to wade through so 





, ‘“ The Cousins’ Courtship, By Joux R. Wise. 2 vols, Smith, Elder, 
Meg of Elibank, and other Tales. By the Author of “ The Nut-Brown 
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many tedious chapters in order to arrive at these brighter portions, 
which, after all, can only be likened to so many specks of light 
upon a darkened surface. In fact, ‘ The Cousins’ Courtship” is, as 
a novel, utterly unreadable. It possesses not the slightest incident 
that can claim for a moment the undivided attention of the reader. 
The characters are all imperfectly conceived, und still more im- 
perfectly developed ; moreover they fail in eliciting, almost without 
exception, the smallest amount of sympathy. The author has, in- 
deed, shown considerable talent in filling the pages of two decently- 
sized volumes with little or nothing to write about. We are aware 
of that perfectly legitimate proceeding on the part of novel readers, 
—namely, skipping the duller and less agreeable portions,—and we 
were surprised, in the present instance, to find to what an extent 
we might indulge in this laudable license without the slightest 
detriment to the story. 

A series of tales, formerly published in Fraser's Magazine, now 
collected for the first time, constitute, on the whole, a volume of 
very pleasant reading. The scenes are chiefly laid in Scotland, 
whose national peculiarities are well depicted by the author. Meg 
of Elibank, and Lady Strathmore’s daughters, are particularly 
worthy of commendation. 

Quits, a novel by the Baroness Tautpheus, author of “The 
Initials,” is again issued for the approval of the public. The fact 
of ~~ having attained a third edition is a sufficient guarantee of its 
merits. 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, AND OTHER SERIALS. 


lie is all in vain—he may try—but the Quarterly Reviewer cannot 
keep with the polities of the time. A new serial is, of 
course, ambitious, and must attempt a display of political acumen, 
and political influence, and political propheey—for your political 
writer is a great seer into the future. No wonder, therefore, that 
Bentley, in his fourth number of his “ Quarterly,”"* should come out 
with a great political article on ‘‘ The coming Political Campaign.” 
Alas! scarcely has it appeared, than the whole aspect of things has 
changed. The relations of the French Emperor with the Pope 
have been determined; Free Trade in France has been initiated, 
and the reaction of these yreat events on our Government has com- 
menced, and imposed new conditions on parliamentary parties. 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Bright must yield to the pressure, and alter 
their tactics to suit unexpected contingencies. Whereupon the 
argument of the article falls to the ground, and the whole becomes 
almost waste-paper. Assuredly, a much better article might have 
been turned out by n less prejudiced writer, but the result could 
scarcely have been different. An article on “The Ordnance Sur- 
vey "is much better—scientific, direct, intelligent, and intelligible. 
With the exception of the Highlands of Scotland, and a portion of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, the whole of the British Isles has 
now been surveyed and drawn; and, notwithstanding the obstrue- 
t'ons caused by the disputes in Parliament as to the scale on which 
the maps should be published, the remainder of the work is once 
more steadily progressing. The Reviewer treats with weil-merited 
scorn and contempt “the fussy ignorance which prompted the par- 
liamentary crusade against scientific exertion.” nena papers on 
Georges Sand and Ben Jonson follow—old subjects, not yet ex- 
hausted, but not pressing for notice. New periodicals frequently 
afford a field for this kind of prize-essay writing. In those of long 
standing, such stock subjects have already been treated, and are not in 
goer permitted to be resumed. “ Mill on Liberty” is somewhat 
ate on the ground ; but the Reviewer grapples ably with the difficulty 
that the democrat apprehends—the control of individual will aud 
opinion by society. There is peril in all republican institutions, and 
one which has been felt in America, that each man’s next neighbour 
may become a tyrant and spy on his actions and thoughts. Mr. 
Mill rightly demands the completest developnent of the individual 
compatible with the liberty of others and the preservation of society. 
Society does not, at present, permit this, but opposes the moral 
coercion of public opinion, and the physical force of penal law, to the 
natural growth of individuality. The individual is so brought 
up as to prefer even conformity to choice: thus the mind is 
enslaved from the birth. The Reviewer evidently thinks that the 
icture is overcharged, and the facts overstated. Custom, he 
holds, though powerful, is not omnipotent. The existence of Pusey- 
ism in an anti-popery country like this appears to the writer to be a 
proof in point ; and evidently, too, his preferences are to that line of 
thinking. To us that fact proves the contrary. It is merely re- 
actionary—an effort to restore a custom which was nearly slain but 
not yet dead. Such is the feeling that lies at the bottom of all re- 
actionary movements ; they would have us go back to a state which 
we have almost left. Nay, but the freed man must go forward, or 
return to the slavery which he fears to quit. Thought and its ex- 
pression should be absolutely free ;—action requires restraint, but 
the smallest possible is the best possible. In the Reviewer's opinion, 
however, liberty may be very well for the highest class of minds, but 
for those of average capacity authority is necessary. 


_We deliver ourselves from this metaphysical circle, and recognise 
with much pleasure an able article on “ Domestic Architecture,” and 
a decidedly original though rather ill-considered essay on “ Modern 
English,” in which the works of Dr. Trench and Mr. John Russell 
Bartlett's bock on Americanisms are supposed to be reviewed. We 
regret that the writer should have narrowed his subject to news- 
paper literature, and that some of his remarks should betray an 
unphilosophical and common-place mind. It is a good topic spoiled 
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by bad treatment. We agree with him, however, in his preference 
for Teutonic words. 

An elaborate review follows of Miiller’s “ History of the Litera. 
ture of Ancient Greece,” as continued by Dr. William Donaldson. 
There is also a just and sympathetic article on the Earl of Dundon- 
ald’s autobiography, which does the editor great credit. Altogether 
it may be said that this number of the Review is an improvement 
on the last. 

The British Quarterly Review for the present January contains 
nine respectable articles, and the usual epilogue on affairs and books. 
Among the former we select an essay on ‘ Wordsworth,” remark- 
able for its originality; not ignoring, however, the merits of the 
leading article on “Oratory,” and the theological paper on the 
“ Natural and Supernatural” according to Mr. Horace Bushnell, of 
New York. There is also a paper on Mr. Mill and Liberty, in 
which both are rather severely treated.—No. 38 of the Assurance 
Magazine contains some excellent papers on population, mortality, 
and statistics. — No. 35 of the Ladies’ Treasury presents its 
usual allotment of subjects, which are treated with ability and 
appropriately illustrated.— Cassell’s Popular Natural History has 
arrived at Part X., which is mainly oceupied with the varieties of 
rats and mice, of which interesting engravings are given. The same 
publisher's Fumily Bible also proceeds satisfactorily. Part VIII. 
carries us down to vii. Deuteronomy. The illustrations continue to 
be good.—Mr. Charles Knight’s English Cyclopedia still maintains 
its well-earned reputation. Part XII. ends the third volume, and con- 
cludes with the article “ Eyre.’—The story of Plain or Ringlets is 
continued. Part VI. is equal to its predecessors.—Among some 
smaller books of the season we may notice the Christmas Book, a 
brochure describing “Christmas in the Olden Time, its Customs, 
and their Origin,” and which contains some really curious matter. It 
is published by James Pattie —J. H. and J. Parker have sent out 
another number (XI) of their historical tales in aid of Church prin- 
ciples, entitled The Conversion of St. Vladimir, or the Martyrs of 
Kief. It is a tale of the early Russian Church.—We have aiso re- 
ceived the January Number of The North American Review, which 
contains the best article on “ Tennyson's Idylls” that we have yet 
seen. All the papers are indeed excellent ;—the subjects are im- 
portant :—viz., “The Assyrian Empire ;” “The Commerce and 
Currency of the United States ;" “ Tne Condition and Needs of the 
Indian Tribes’’—a topic of remarkable interest ; ‘George Canning ;” 
“The China Question ;” ‘ Wesleyan Methodism; ‘ Washington,” 
and “ ‘Tie Literature of the Italian War ;” besides the usual mis- 
cellaneous collections. It is seldom that such an imposing array of 
titles can be set forth from a modern Review. There is, indeed, 
vigour in the eritics of New York. 


LETTER FROM ITALY. 
(SPECIAL.) 
Rome, 18th January, 1860. 

W* all know the story of Boccaccio’s Jew who went to Rome, 
and came back a Christian. There is no need for alarm—it 
is not my intention to repeat a story which most of us have heard 
a great deal too often. As for those who don’t know it, I ean only 
refer them to the columns of any daily paper, where, before many 
weeks are past, they are sure to see the anecdote related “ apropos 
de bottes” at the commencement of a leading article. Meanwhile 
the object of my own allusion to the stock story is, to introduce the 
remark, that at the present day the Jew would have returned from 
Rome hardened in heart and unconverted. The flagrant protligacy, 
the open immorality which in the Hebrew’s judgment supplied the 
strongest testimony to the truth ofa religion that survived such scan- 
dals, exist no longer. Rome is, externally, the most moral and 
decorous of European cities. In reality, she may be only a whited 
sepulchre, but at any rate the whitewash is laid on very thick, and 
looks uncommonly like stone. From various motives this featare is, 
I think, but seldom brought prominently forward in descriptions of 
the papal city. Protestant and liberal writers slur over the facts, be- 
cause, however erroneously, they are considered inconsistent with the 
assumed iniquity of the government and corruptions of the Papacy. 
Catholic narrators know, perhaps, too much of what goes on behind 
the scenes, to relish calling tuo close attention to the apparent pro- 
riety of Rome. Be the cause what it may, the moral aspect of the 
ternal city seems to me to be little dwelt upon, and yet on many 

accounts it is a very curious one. 

Next to Glasgow, Rome is perhaps the most Sabbatarian of cities 
which it has been my fortune to come across. All shops except 
druggists, tobaccon'sts, and places of refreshment, are hermeti- 
cally closed on Sundays. Even the English reading-room is shut 
throughout the day. There is no delivery of letters, and no mails 
going out. A French band plays on the Pincian during the 
afternoon, and the Borghese gardens are thrown open—but 
these, till after sunset, are the only public amusements. In the 
evening, the theatres, it is true, though not the opera, are open. But 
then in Roman Catholic countries Sunday evening is universally 
accounted a feast. On Fridays every theatre is closed, and once a 
week or more there is sure to be a saint’s day as well, on which 
shops and all are shut—to the great trial, sometimes, of a traveller's 
temper. The amusements of the public are regulated with the 
strictest regard to their morals. There are no public dancing 
places of any kind, no casinos or “ cafés chantants.” No public 
masked balls are allowed, except one, I think, at the opera, on the 
last night of the carnival. ‘The theatres themselves are kept under 
the most rigid surveillance. It is only during a small portion of 
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ear they are allowed to be open. Every thing from the titles 
on fe the petticoats of the ballet girls undergoes clerical 
inspection. The censure is as unsparing of double entendres as 
of political allusions, and Palais Royal farces are Bowdlerized 
down till they come forth from the censorship dull and innocuous. 
A ballet at the Princess’s compared with one at the “ Apollo” wasa 
wild and voluptuous orgy. : é 

The saine system of repression prevails everywhere. In the print 
shops one never sees a picture which even verges on impropriety. 
The few female portraits exhibited in their windows are robed with 
an amount of drapery which would satisfy the most puritanical of 
our Crystal Palace reformers. All books which have the slightest 
amorous tendency are scrupulously forbidden, without reference to 
their political views. Indeed, the censorship is extended to private 
libraries. An Italian gentleman, a resident here, had to my know- 
ledge to obtain a special permission to retain a copy of Rovssgav’s 
workson his own book-shelves; and this, [ believe,is nouncommon case. 
At street corners you may see exhortations against profane swear- 
ing, headed“ Bestemmiatore, orrendo nome;” but this is the only 
“writing on the wall” witnessed in Rome. The number of wine-shops 
seems to me very small in proportion to the size of the city, and in none 
of thei, as far as I can learn, are spirits permitted to be sold. There is 
another subject which will suggest itself at once to any one 
acquainted with the life of towns, but on which it is obviously 
impossible to enter here. It is enough to say that what the author 
of “ Friends in Council” styles, with more sentiment than truth, 
the “ sin of great cities,” is not found in Rome. Not only is public 
vice kept out of sight, as in some other continental cities, but its 
private haunts are absolutely and literally suppressed. In fact, if 
priest-rule were deposed, and our own sabbatarians and total 
abstinence men, and “ societies for the suppression of vice” reigned in 
their stead, I doubt if Rome could be made more outwardly decorous 
and virtuous than it is at present. 

This then is the fair side of the picture. What is the aspect of 
the reverse? To judge fully, it is necessary to get behind the 
scenes—a thing not easy for a stranger anywhere, least of all here. 
It is my object, in these letters, rather to note those facts which any 
traveller might observe for himself, than to put forward my own 
impressions. Even if there were no other objection, it would be 
useless to quote individual stories which have come to my ears, and 
which would show Rome, beneath its external propriety, to be the 
most corrupt, debauched, and demoralized of cities. Each separate 
story can be disputed or denied, but the weight of the general 
evidence is overpowering. I have talked with many persons, 
Romans, Italians, and foreign residents, on the subject, and from 
one and all I have heard similar accounts. Every traveller I have 
ever met with, who has made like inquiries, has come to a like con- 
viction. I ence heard Rome deseribed by an appellation which I 
cannot repeat, but which I believe to be too fearfully deserved. In 
a country where there is practically no press, no publie courts, no 
responsible government, and where even no classified eensus is 
allowed to be taken, statistics are hard to obtain and of little 
value when arrived at. Personal evidence, imperfect as it is, 
after all, isthe best you ean get. Now there is very little drunken- 
ness in Rome, I freely admit. With the exception of Freneh 
soldiers on féte days, you rarely meet a drunken person, even at 
night; but then the Italians, like all other natives of warm climates, 
are naturally sober. On the other hand, beggars are universal. 
Everybody begs; if you ask a common man your way along the 
streets, the chances are that he asks you for a “ buono mano.” 
Now, even if you doubt the truth of Sueripan’s dictum, that no 
man could be honest without being rich, it is hard to believe in a 
virtuous beggar, The abundance too of lotteries shakes one’s faith 
in Roman morality. A population amongst whom beggary and 
gambling are encouraged by their spiritual and temporal rulers, is 
not likely, in other respects, to be a virtuous or a moral one. The 
frequency, too, of violent crimes is a startling fact. A few hours 
ago, & man was stabbed by a robber in a large hotel, not three 
doors from where I write. The fact that the victim was a stranger, 
and a man of fortune, has called attention to the occurrence, but the 
crime itself makes no noise and excites no surprise, To my eyes 
the very look of tlie city and its inhabitants is a strong ground of 
suspicion. There is vice on those worn, wretched faces—vice in 
those decaying hovel-palaces—vice in those streets, teeming with 
life, and dirt, and misery. In fut, if you only fancy to yourself a 
city where there are neither manufactures, nor commerce, nor 
public life of any kind; where the rich are condemned to enforeed 
idleness, and the poor to enforced misery ; where there is a popula- 
tion of some ten thousand clergymen in the prime of life, without 
occupation for the most part, and all vowed to celibacy ; where 
priests and priest-rule are omnipotent, and where every outlet for the 
natural desires and passions of men is carefully eut off—if you take 
in all these facts, you will not be surprised if to me, as to any one 
who knows the truth, the external propriety of Rome seems but the 
saddest of its many mockeries. 

Rome, 20th January. 

I have just received from Florence a copy of the correspondence 
between the Archbishop of Florence and Baron Ricasout on the 
question of the Evangelical Catholics, and as it throws consider- 
able liglit on the tactics and policy of the Italian Church and 
the Italian Liberals I enclose a translation. We really'seem to be on 
the eve of some great change here. 

The Archbishop of Florence and Baron Ricasoli. 
Sim,—When the author of the pamphlet, “ The Catholic Church of 
Rome is the only true Church of Christ,” several editions of which have 
been published in Florence, came and told me that the Minister of the 
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Interior had forbidden its further publication, I refused to believe hi 
so extraordinary did the fact appear. When, however, 1 was shown 
written notification of the prohibition from the delegate of Saint G 
I could no longer refuse my credence. I am i whether 
hibition comes directly from your Excellency, or whether, as 
more probable, it is due to the indiscreet zeal of some subaltern official ; 
but whatever may be the case, I feel it an urgent duty tolift up my episcopal 
voice, and, laying aside that system of patient forbearance which 
have styled weakness, to speak to you with that Christian freedom w 
befits me as bishop, and which is none the less fitting towards you, 
whom public fame reports to be one of those rare spirits who, by reason 
of the loftiness and manliness of their minds, take great delight in frank 
words and brave deeds. 

You, sir, are a Catholic, and rule a Catholic people; you are therefore 
under an obligation to cherish and foster prudently 
growth of that faith which you profess. I use the word “ prudently” 
because I would not have you suppose that I am a to you on 
behalf of religion and the Chureh for that insidious guardianship which 
only fetters and debases its object, or still less for that species of protection 
which, consisting solely in persecution and oppression of dissentients 
serves but to confer odium on the cause so protected. What I ask for is 
that wise and prudent care, which at once fostering the beneficent institu- 
tions of the Chureh, respecting her sacred ordinances, honouring her 
ministers, and facilitating her freedom of action, tends to inerease her 
estimation and her influence, to the no small gain and profit of civil 
society itself. This care I as a bishop have every right to demand from 
you a Catholic ruler. But must I speak the truth? Be it the fault of 
men or of the times, it seems as though that just and reasonable preference 
of which I have spoken has given place to the very opposite sentiment, 
and that, subject to certain feints and pretences kept up for decency, 
every attempt is made to frustrate, weaken, and embarrass the action of 
Catholicism 
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You cannot but be aware that for some time past there have been 
opened in this city to the grievous scandal of the righteous, publie schools 
of error (I say public schools because a place where everybody isable and 
invited to enter is a public place, no matter whether it belongs to an 
individual or a private society). You must also be aware that persons 
are enticed into these places by every manner of inducement, not except- 
ing that of money, persons too of every age and every class, and especially 
the poor and ignorant people, as well as inexperienced youths, who ate 
more easily wheedled over by the seductions and imposed upon by the 
sophistry of the preachers. I leave it to politicians to decide whether 
civil toleration of religious creeds need be carried to such an ex- 
tent as to leave room for such brazen-faced and corrupting prose- 
lytism—whether accustoming the people to hold all things, even 
their very conscience cheap, tends to create those manly virtues and 
that spirit of self-denial and self-sacrifice to the calls of duty which are 
necessary to make men brave and free—whether the encouragement of 
the ‘‘ faith which works miracles” can be replaced with advantage by 
sowing in men’s minds the doubt that paralyses, or the'disbelief that 
brutalizes ; for this fact indeed must be well borne in mind, that doubt 
and disbelief are the ordinary results produced amongst the people by 
religious disputes and controversies, chiefly carried on in the name of a 
doctrine whose essence is negation—whether finally, in the present state 
of Italy, agitated and excited as she is by so many and so various passions, 
it is prudent to add to the flames so terrible and so dangerous a fuel as 
that of wounded consciences and religious passions? Whether this is 
advisable or not, is no difficult matter to decide. 1, sir, however, must 
ask you how it is, that where strangers from Naples and other countries 
are allowed to rant and rave against the ancient and blessed faith of our 
forefathers with the knowledge and toleration of the Government, there 
priests and catholics are forbidden to ascend the pulpit in order to explain 
and defend our faith, if they happen not to be Tuscan subjects ? 


The citizenship of any part of the great Constitutional Italian Kingdom, 
even of the old and new provinces themselves, governed by our King 
elect, is not sufficient; a certificate of unmixed Tuscanship is a sine 
qué non, as if the voice and the priesthood of Catholicism, like some petty 
quibble of the ecclesiastical law, could be confined within the narrow limits 
of asingle province, I ask you, sir, how is it, that while the new preachers 
vituperate with impunity the Catholic clergy in their public declamations, 
and by stimulating the base and furious passions of their auditors, 
hold up the priesthood to suspicion and hatred,— pretending, forsooth, 
that the priests, in order to prey upon popular ignorance and stupidity, give 
the people puerilities for doctrines, abominable and ridiculous superstitions 
for sacraments, and worship an impure harlot (I shudder to think of it) 
for the ideal of the dearest, purest, sweetest, and holiest beauty—how is it, 
I say, that a fervent priest and a zealous curate are not permitted 
to denounce from the pulpit these fearful blasphemies that are uttered 
daily, or these abominable insults with which, by word of mouth and by 
writing, in highways and byways, the sacred person and the authority of 
the Holy Pontiff are daily outraged, (without there being present appointed 
spies, often ignorant and always malevolent, who treasuring up some 
casual word or phrase not sufficiently weighed, or wilfully distorted, run 
off with all speed to lay informations before the tribunals, tobe followed 
by trials and warnings, and all kinds of persecution)—how is it that while 
cheap newspapers, penny pamphlets and almanacks are printed freely and 
sold openly, in which impiety revels in its misrule, corrupts with filthy 
and wicked words and with still more filthy and wicked prints not only 
the heart and mind of our people but even that clear common sense 
and innate delicacy which distinguishes them above all other na- 
tions and accustoms them to throw aside all reverence and to 
trample all authority underfoot—yet, at the very same time, a little 
book of some few pages is forbiddenflike poison? A book, which in an 
easy and simple manner, after the fashion of a catechism, holds up a great 
and important truth, and warns the good to avoid the dangers with which 
they are threatened by error! What justice, 1 pray, do you call this? 
Was it, forsooth, as it has been asserted, because the publication of this 
little pamphlet would have given offence to the adversaries of our common 
faith? Yes, truth is always hateful to error; but what of this? Ought 
truth to be banished from the earth, or ought its mouth to be closed with 
a double seal? I myself have no love for that infatuated and indiscriminate 
zeal which considers it has made a great point when it has armed fury in 
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defence of truth, and has discharged its ignoble quiver full of vituperations, 
without perceiving that by such conduct it dishonours the holy cause it 
wishes to defend: but this book is not of such a class, and had it been 
such I should not have given it my sanction. But even had the book 
been such, I ask again why is such tenderness shown for a few schi»matics 
who disagree with us and among themselves, while none whatever is shown 
for the whole remaining population who agree in holding the doctrines of 
Catholicism? Do you, perhaps, suppose that the conscience of the 
latter is too callous to feel, and that their hearts are not bitterly 
hurt by those shameless articles and those unworthy caricatures which 
are allowed to pass freely from hand to hand; by those impious treatises, 
which come from abroad, and which now that the last barrier has been 
removed by you inundate us without stint or pause; by those tracts 
which the new preachers busy themselves in circulating, selling them for 
next to nothing, or even giving them away, and which are full of poison- 
ous calumnies and impudent falsehoods against the Pope, against the 
priests, against the saints, against the sacraments, against everything we 
hold most dear and love most reverently. By such books, for example, 
as ‘Impious Rome,’ the ‘ Cardinal's Cabal,’ ‘ the Priest and the Woman,’ 
the ‘Cock of Caiaphas,’ the ‘Errors of the Romish Church exposed 
by the Word of God,” the ‘* Bible and the Prison,” and such-like 
productions? Would that your Excellency knew what deep and cruel 
wounds these things inflict upon the hearts, not only of fervent 
believers, but even of those in whom the distractions of the world 
seemed to have deadened the faith implanted and cherished by the piety 
of their mothers! Would that you knew what indignation was arising 
and was ever swelling to more formidable proportions on account of 
such intolerable licence, so that, in fact, greater indignation could not be 
created by open patronage of error! I myself am so terrified at this 
indignation, that I have thought it my duty, as a Bishop and a citizen, 
to bear with patience the imputation of pusillanimity, sooner than strike 
a spark which might be followed by so vast an explosion ; and, instead, 
as I was strongly urged on every side, of exhibiting this deep grief of 
mine to the public gaze (with the certainty that my voice would find 
a sulemn echo in every heart), 1 prepared to turn myself to you alone, 
appealing to your religion, to your political wisdom, to your justice. 
Listen, | beseech you, to my prayers, and even if that be true, which 

_ some friends of yours go trumpeting about, but what I hold to be a 
grievous calumny, namely, that the desire or hope to win over the support 
of a great foreign Power, and thus to further your political schemes, causes 
you to disregard your duty as a Christian, and to offend the religious 
feeling of your fellow citizens—O then, I pray you, still remember thet the 
Jews too, having rejected the kingdom of God, in the interest of their 
country and their nationality, lost both one and the other! 

As for what concerns myself, being appointed by God and by the 
Church guardian of the faith of this illustrious city and of this noble 
people, celebrated above all for its religious glories, I am resolved to 
fulfil the whole of my duties ; and now that the gentle measures of pru- 
dence are exhausted without success, instead of that same charity which 
has made me gentle and submissive to the necessitics of the time, 
and which as long as the faith was not in jeopardy my conscience 
approved of, I shall put on that fiery zeal which befits those who fight 
the battles of the Lord. I am prepared for all, and I well know that when 
I was consecrated Bishop 1] devoted myself to tribulation, to toil, to 
persecution, and to martyrdom. And what I have sworn, that, by the 
grace of God, I will perform. 

May your Excellency excuse the frank freedom of my language; but I 
believed that, by so speaking, I did you honour, May God give you good 
counsels, as the high gifts which adorn your mind render it an object of 
attachment to all, and to me especially, who hold you for my son in 
Christ Jesus, and who would be thankful to show myself in truth what I 
have now the pleasure of subscribing myself, 

Your most devoted servant, 


Giovaccuino, Archbishop of Florence. 
At the Archiepiscopal Palace, 9th December, 1859. 


Reply of Baron Ricasoli. 


¥eur Most Illustrious and Most Reverend Grace,—Your revered letter 
of the 9th instant has kept me in much perplexity, because on the one 
hand it exhibits the most laudable anxiety for the Catholic faith, while on 
the other your “ zeal for the Lord's house” drives you beyond the ordinary 
limits which define the relations between a Bishop and the State. 

As, however, your Grace has employed a frauk freedom of speech 
solely for a good object, so I have resolved to answer without official 
phraseology, as my desire too is loyally to appease your Grace's appre- 
hensions, and to enter on certain public and private explanations. 

Whenever your Grace condescends to examine coolly the times in 
which we live, and the present political conditions of the State, which 
knows how to unite liberty with order, you will soon be convinced that no 
religious creed, and least of all the Catholic creed (being in our country 
that of the majority) can henceforth even dream of, and still jess dread per- 
secution of any description whatever, either from individuals or from 
Government. In consequence the ‘‘ crown of martydom”’ can only be the 
object of unavailing aspirations, since even if you could find anybody ready 
to shed his blood, you could not find eny ove who would care to take 
it. In our days the question is not about the persecution or the protec- 
tion of religion, but about liberty of conscience and freedom of worship, 
provided always that public order is not disturbed. This liberty, which 
belongs of right to every being responsible to God, which is a fact acknow- 
ledged by the conscience of mankind, and which is a principle of public 
law in every civilized state, does not hinder the Catholic religion, though 
no longer the dominant creed, from being at once the prevailing faith, 
and the creed professed by the Goverumeut and honoured in every 
manner. 

The only limits imposed on this pre-€minence and these honours 
consist in the non-exclusion of other creeds and in non-interference with 
other forms of worship. All this without question is a novelty in our 
country, but the Catholic Church will not lose ground in face of this new 
fact, as it has not lost ground in those States where the fact is already 
old and long established. 1 will support my case by the words of a great 
Catholic anda great statesman, whom Pius the Ninth chose as his minister, 
and who, iu truth, for Pius the Ninth sacriticed his life. 
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“Ts it necessary,’’ so wrote Count Rossi, “to go through a course of 
history in order to prove that the Church, in its external action, has 
always taken facts into account; has always followed with admirable 
prudesse and high sagacity, the different developments of society, and 
has known how to adapt thereto her action and her influence? Such is 
the plain truth. Let no one, therefore, come and dare to describe the 
Church as persisting blindfold in a beaten track, taking no account of 
outward facts, and considering mankind as beings condemned to absolute 
inaction. No; the Church has read more wisely the laws of Providence, 
Providence which has made mankind and society, susceptible of improve- 
ment, has prescribed for them change and progress. In consequence, the 
conduct of the Church must inevitably be subject to change, unless she is 
to find herself in opposition to the laws of Providence.” 


Hence, your Grace ought not to consider thé Catholic religion as op- 
posed by the State, even if other religions are allowed to exist, and other 
forms of worship are carried on unmolested. This permission for all 
creeds to exist together, is, I repeat, an abstract right, and an unalterable 
fact. I can with confidence affirm, that the Government never has per- 
mitted and never will permit the right in question to be abused or con- 
verted into a source of public danger or detriment. Proselytism is for- 
bidden and punished; any incit t to mutual ill-will is forbidden too 
and punished. Any opportunity that might give rise to public disorders is 
forestalled or removed. Even my recent proceedings on this subject are 
a proof, that though the Government acknowledges no authority in the 
State save its own, yet it knows how to stand firm in the faith of our 
forefathers without persecuting any one, and without permitting any one 
to violate that liberty which of all is most sacred, the liberty of one’s 
own conscience. 

The acts, however, of a lay Government, independent of all external 
authority, cannot be censured as directed against any creed, as long as 
they preserve that public order which it is the duty of Government to 
maintain, What tends to promote or frustrate this object is a matter 
on which Government alone, and none else, is competent to decide. If 
Government forbids the publication or the republication of any work, it is 
actuated by some pressing motive which may not be apparent to the 
public. This, however, is no obstacle to the publication of such senti- 
ments, for, as your Grace is well aware, in the perilous matter of the 
press, there are two courses established by our existing laws—publicat:on 
namely, either with Government permission, when the work has less than 
a ‘certain number of pages; or subject to the restraint of the censorship 
when the work in question is too large to be one of those pamphlets which 
pass at once from hand to hand, and which, sometimes, however unobjec- 
tionable in themselves, may be dangerous at the particular moment. To 
speak now of another matter to which your revered letter alludes, 
I have the honour to remark that if the State thinks fit, in these times, to 
remove the possibility of such embarrassment as might occur if our 
pulpits were occupied by other than Tuscan subjects, the State has no 
intention whatever of depriving Catholic believers of their religious 
instruction, (which certainly can be administered abundantly to them, and 
of sound quality by the Tuscan priesthood,) but rather fulfils a duty, 
which the “ Servants of the Sanctuary” themselves ought to recognise as 
equally sacred a one with any other. 

It is difficult for a spectator to form a correct judgment of the acts of 
Government, more especially when his investigation is not altogether 
unbiassed by preconceived opinions. When, however, these acts are 
considered impartially, in their real aspect they will appear to be caused 
by sound reasons, and always directed with a view to the public good, 
never with the intention of giving offence to religion. The franker are 
the relations between the Bishops and the Government, the more certain 
is this object of being realized. I therefore bave the honour to beseech 
your Grace to apply to the Government in any scheme which it seems 
desirable to you to carry out, assuring you at the same time that you will 
find amongst us a constant purpose of promoting what is good, and 
hindering what is evil. By this means too many illusions would disappear 
which create a belief in facts that have no existence, but which neverthe- 
less may produce hurtful consequences. 

Meanwhile I count it the highest honour to sign myself 
Your Grace’s most devoted Servant, 
Ricasout, 
At the Ministry of the Interior, Florence. 14th December, 1859. 





LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
Hanover, January 23rd, 1860. 

A® interesting and important meeting-—more especially interest- 

ing as affording evidence of an active and self-sacrificing public 
spirit—has just been held at Bremen. On the 13th inst. the Asso- 
ciation of Political Economists for North-western Germany com- 
menced their discussions. ‘Thisis a branch of the Association, whose 
meetings at Frankfort I have already reported, formed with the view 
to enlighten the people upon the best ineans of developing the re- 
sources of the country. The patriotic efforts of these associations 
have, as I believe, had great influence in bringing about the altera- 
tions which have lately been made in the laws bearing upon the 
handicrafts in Austria, and there is every reason to hope that simi- 
lar results will follow in all parts of Germany. The subjects discussed 
are so exclusively social and commercial as to leave no possible exeuse 
for men of any party or country to hold aloof from them, or to give 
any cause for interference on the part of the authorities, who in Ger- 
many are particularly jealous of public meetings for the discussion of 
national affairs. These associations, and annual, or, as they are 
likely to become, half-yearly meetings, are the “still small voices” 
destined gradually to swell into the rallying cry of all Germany. 
The aim of this north-western branch association is to continue the 
work of the Frankfort Association by discussing the economical 
questions of the day that especially affect the countries of Hanover, 
Oldenburg, and the territory and city of Bremen, which are so closely 
connected with each other, and in the hope that their example will 
induce other States to establish similar societies. At this mecting 
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ions were debated, viz. (1.) The right of settlement—a 
ces ae matter for Germany at present, when it costs but a few 
dollars to carry a family to America, where land is cheap, and settle- 
ment and citizenship to be had for the asking. (2.) The treatment 
of German ships in foreign ports, particularly in those of France, 
Holland, and Spain. It was proposed to agitate for measures of re- 
taliation, but, after a lively and intellectual debate, free trade prin- 
ciples prevailed. (3.) Uniformity of weights and measures. (4.) The 
division of landed property. The discussion upon this last subject 
led to some curious revelations as to the m ifications which the 
custom of gavelkind has undergone in different countries. Tn most 
parts of Hanover and Oldenburg land can be sold only by permission 
of the Government. In some parts the eldest son inherits the 
estate, in other parts the youngest. This second meeting has 
excited so much interest that a third has been advertised to meet at 
Oldenburg, on the 22nd and 23rd of June next, when it is roposed 
to challenge to public discussion the supporters of the guild laws in 
these quarters. On the 16th inst., the Legislative Assembly of 
Frankfort adopted the resolution to abolish all the privileges of the 
guilds in that city, and thereby enable every man to gain his living 
according to his industry and capacity. Among other instances of 
the blind injustice of these twopenny-halfpenny oligarchies, a 
member of the Assembly stated that a poor woman who sold bread 
in a hut, just outside the Gallus Gate, was only permitted by the 
bakers’ guild to do so on condition that her hut had no windows. 

On the 16th inst., the Prussian Government laid before the Upper 
Chamber the draft of the law relating to marriages, adopted 
during last session by the Chamber of Deputies; and the draft 
of a law respecting marriage settlements in the province of West- 
phalia. In the Chamber of Deputies at the same time were 
exhibited, the budget for 1860, four drafts of a law for regu- 
lating the land tax, debated last session, and amended, so that eight 
per cent. of the nett proceeds is to form the rate for the entire 
monarchy; and a bill brought in by the Minister of Trade for the 
suppression of usury. The Minister of the Interior has announced 
the presentation of a bill defining the electoral districts. The 
revenue of 1860 is calculated at one hundred and thirty-one million 
thalers. 

The Conferences opened at Berlin on the 11th inst, upon the 
question of the coast defences, are concluded. The plenipotentiaries 
of the several states concerned have adopted the proposals of 
Prussia, which will be shortly submitted to the Federal Diet for its 
agreement, with the points touching Federal territories of govern- 
ments holding aloof from the Conference. It is asserted in military 
circles, that whatever may be the issue of the question, Prussia has 
resolved to make the fortress of Minden in Westphalia the centre 
of her defensive system. 

At the sitting of the Federal Military Commission lately, when 
the revision of the military regulations of the Germanic confeder- 
ation was brought under consideration by the Wurtzburg Conference 
States, the Prussian plenipotentiary gave an explicit declaration as 
to the basis upon which Prussia was disposed to accede. Prussia 
declares that no good can be expected to result from the revision pro- 

osed, unless in the first place every article practically impossible 

e expunged from the Federal war compact. Among the articles 
practically impossible, Prussia reckons above all those relating to 
the selection and the responsibility of the Federal General in chief. 
At present, according to Article 11th, when war is declared and the 
armies of the Confederation are mobilized by resolution of the Diet, 
the forces of the several States become instantly one grand whole, 
under the command of the General appointed by the Diet. The, 
Federal Commander's authority is supreme. He himself draws up 
and executes the plan of operations; and all the commanders of 
the several armies are bound to show implicit obedience, for he 
alone is responsible for the conduct of the war. This, in the opinion 
of Prussia, is the theory, but is not, nor ever can be, the practice. 
The several contingents are independent organisations, and the mili- 
tary suzerainty of the individual States is carefully preserved. There 
is further to be considered that the federal contingents of the two 
great powers of Germany, Austria and Prussia, stand not only in- 
dependent and isolated, as do all the smaller contingents within the 
army of the Confederation, but that they form integral parts of two 
other armies, which are beyond the control of the Diet ; the Austrian 
contingent being part of the Austrian army, the Prussian contingent 
being part of the Prussian army. And these two contingents form 
by far the most important part of the Federal army. Is it likely, 
argues Prussia, that the royal Prussian contingent or imperial Aus- 
trian contingent will separate itself from the main body for the 
a, of joining a new military organisation which till that moment 
hardly existed, and with which it may possibly have little or nothing 
m common? It is opposed to the nature of things, which, in case 
of war, would tend to unite the smaller contingents with the larger; 
that, in fact, the lesser States must lean for support upon the larger 
military organisations of Austria and Prussia. The article 
of the Federal military compact relating to the chief com- 
mand, Prussia declares to be totally impracticable; for neither a King 
of Prussia nor an Emperor of Austria would ever surrender his 
military supremacy over a part of his army, or descend from his 
eee is commander-in-chief, to become the subaltern of the 

ederal Diet. This view of the question was borne out by the 
events of 1840 and 1859. Prussia proposes, as the sole resource, a 
donble leadership,—Austria on the one part, Prussia on the other. 
The principle of the double leadership of the Federal army must 
form the basis of the revision. 
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has pe terminated its sittings at Berlin: (1.) Head-dress, instead 
of the t “Pickel Haube,” in use since 1843, a very low- 
pollen lw worl without any ornaments, the fore and hind peaks to 
be retained as in the present helmet; the chin straps to be of 
leather instead of brass. (2.) The coat to be of loose cut, and double- 
breasted, lapping well over chest and abdomen ; either a turn-down 
collar, or if upright out in front. (3.) Trousers to remain 
of the same cut, but without lining, instead of which each man to 
be supplied with drawers. (4.) One pair of boots, with tops twelve 
inches long, and so wide as to admit of the trousers being tucked 
into them when the t are on the march or maneuvering; and 
a stout pair of shoes in the knapsack. (5.) Belts to be thinner and 
narrower, and side arms altogether of smaller size. (6.) All wood: 
in the knapsacks to be removed, the lining to be of papier-maché, 
steeped in a preparation of gutta percha; they are to be one inch 
and a half lower, and one inch narrower. Straps to be retained, but 
thinner and narrower. ‘The officers to wear no epaulettes, and carry 
revolvers. 

The bulletins published from time to time respecting the king of 
Prussia’s health have been hitherto very laconic, though so worded 
as to hold out hopes of an ultimate recovery. Since the opening of 
the Prussian Chambers, however, the bulletins have become much 
more explicit, and the world is informed that His Majesty is pro-'’ 
gressing so favourably, as to be able to take exercise in the open air 
for hours together. On the other hand, the Regent has issued an 
order prohibiting the opera balls and other courtly festivities usual 
at this period, on account of the precarious state of the king. 


RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL 


OX Tuesday, Jan. 24, Queen Victoria in state opened the second’ 
session of the sixth Parliament of her reign. Our Parliamen- 
tary summary will be found elsewhere.—On the 17th January, 
Prince Alfred arrived at Florence, and on the 20th he rejoined the’ 
Euryalus, at Leghorn. 

The public health is slightly improving ; the Registrar-General’s 
weekly return, on Tuesday, Jan. 21, shows the mortality to be 
below the average : deaths, 1,297 ; births, 1,858 ; prevailing disease, 
bronchitis. 

On Friday, Jan. 20, died Sir W. C. Ross, R.A., the great minia- 
ture painter, aged sixty-six; he is said to have painted two thou- 
sand portraits.—On Monday, Jan. 23, expired the Right Hon. M. 
T. Baines, aged sixty; he was a Queen’s Counsel, and had been 
Recorder of Hull, President of the Poor Law Board, and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster ; entered the House of Commons in 1847. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 25, a meeting was held of, the Ballot 
Society ; Lord Teynham agreed to introduce a measure, embodying 
the ballot, into the House of Lords; Mr. Berkeley was requested to 
bring it into the House of Commons.—On Monday, Jan. 23, the 
Northern Reform Union met at Neweastle, to discuss the pros 
of a satisfactory reform measure being passed.—On the 25th Jan., 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution approving 
of the Emperor Napoleon’s new commercial policy. —On the same 
day, an assembly of the inhabitants of Chelsea was held to further 
their claims to representation; Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh addressed 
the meeting.—On Thursday, Jan. 26, a deputation waited on Lord 
Jvuhn Russell, with a petition to Parlisment in favour of Parlia- 
mentary reform, signed by ten thousand citizens of London. His 
Lordship agreed to present the petition—An influential and en- 
thusiastic meeting of the citizens of Glasgow was held on Thursday, 
Jan, 26th, to sympathise with the Protestants of Hungary in their 
struggle for civil and religious freedom. Mr.Henry Dunlop, ofCraig- 
ton, was in the chair, and the speakers were the Rev. Drs. William 
Anderson, Smyth, and Robson ; Revs. George Jeffery ; John Hender- 
son, of Park; Alexander Hastie, ex-M.P.; William Paton, Chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce; and Bailie Young. Some strong 
resolutions were passed, and it was determined that the resolutions 
should be sent to Kossuth for transmission to Hungary. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 25, the Convocation for the province of Can- 
terbury assembled. In the Upper House the question of occasional 
services was discussed ; in the Lower House a demonstration was 
made against the abolition of church rates; both heuses adjourned 
till February.—A great meeting of Roman Catholics was held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on Monday, Jan. 23, to express sympathy with 
the Pope; an address to the Pope was adopted, and resolutions 
condemning the public press.—On the same day at Edinburgh, a 
large meeting memorialized Government for the release of Martin 
Escalante, a British subject, sentenced in Spain to nine years’ penal 
servitude for distributing Bibles there—On Tuesday, Jan. 24, a 
crowded meeting was held in the Regent's Park Chapel, at which it 
was proposed to petition Parliament to put down Sunday bands in the 
parks ; this was negatived, and an amendment in favour of the music 
carried. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 25, was launched at Portsmouth the Prince 
of Wales screw steamer, 4000 tons and 131 guns; the Princess of 

Sningen named the new ship.—On the same day a rifle corps was 
set on foot at University College. 

On Saturday, Jan. 21, John Bagshaw, late M.P. for Hythe, 


| appeared in the Chelmsford County Court to be discharged under 


| imprisonment for fraud on t 


In the accoutrements of the Prussian infantry, the following | 


alterations have been proposed by a Commission of Inquiry, which 


the Insolvent Act; the judge sentenced him to eight months 

e opposing creditor; afterwards, on 
payment of debt and costs, he was permitted to be released —On the 
same day was tried the case of Lavigne, an oboe player, against 


| E. T. Smith, lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, for breach of engage- 
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ment. Defendant repudiated engagement, which had been made 
by his agent, Maplestone ; verdict for plaintiff, damages £31 10s.— 
On Monday, Jan. 23rd, arule was granted to compel one Pratt an 
attorney, to answer charges preferred by the Rev. J. H. Hatch, now 
in prison for an indecent assault.—On Tuesday, Jan. 24th, at Bow- 
street, the American, Dower, accused of murder on the high seas, 
was ordered to be detained and given up to the American autho- 
rities to take his trial.—On the same day the case of Emery v. Chat- 
terton (lessee of St. James’s Theatre), an action for breach of 

ent, was decided ; verdict for the plaintiff, damages £50.— 
On the 24th Jan, the two American mates at Southampton accused 
of numerous murders at sea, were arrested by order of the American 
consul, and brought before the mazistrates to complete the evidence 
necessary to them home for trial —On Tuesday, Jan. 24th, 
the Master of the Rolls gave judgment in the case of Daugars ». 
Rivaz. The pastor of the French church in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
had been displaced ; and the question was whether the congregation 
had the right to eject a minister lawfully appointed; judgment for 
the pastor. 

On Saturday, Jan. 21, at Southampton, a boat belonging to 
the Great Eastern, having on board Captain Harrison and eight 
others, was capsized. Captain Harrison, a boy named Ley, and 
Ogden the coxswain, were drowned ; the rest saved.—On the same 
day, at New Cross Colliery, seven colliers were killled by a chain 
breaking as they were descending the pit. 
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a month sooner than the Association or perhaps the composer 
expected, every allowance should be made for the notable short- 
coming of a chorus mainly amateurs, and reading a new work 
almost at sight. The musical copies, again, may not have been 
revised. The organ part was certainly not ready to support the 
choir: and with all his genius the composer is not the practised 
conductor to neutralize impromptu so many unfavourable elements. 

Did we intend our observations to end here, we should not violate 
the nominal confidenee imposed by the invitation we reccived, in 
common with other fourteen hundred guests, to a “private re- 
hearsal.” But, as amidst the ample discouragements he may have 
received, one favourable though candid opinion may not be unpleasing 
to the talented composer, we have no hesitation in giving ours : that 
the “‘ Gideon,” if not superior to Mr. Horsley’s previous composi- 
tions, is one extremely rich in musical power and elegance. As it 
is described as a Lyrical Oratorio, no exception can be taken to its 
pervading character, as being even more secular than the ‘‘ Creation.” 
The overture, the first song of Hbed, (Mr. Sims Reeves); the aria, 
“@Q Mighty God of Israel!” sung by the same: the chorus of the 
Baal worshippers; the pure and original chorus of angels; the 
superb one, “ Down with the Shrines of Darkness ;” and a very 
secular duo, “ O Lord, canst thou be with us ?”’ are all gems in the 
first part. In the second part, Madame Novello created the sensa- 
tion of the evening, by the sweet religious feeling she infused into 
Zillah’s air, “Thou givest thy beloved sleep.” The air for Joash, 








A telegram arrived on Monday, Jan. 23, from India; on 
Dec. 18, a fire broke out in the Governor-General’s camp; im- 

| portant papers and property destroyed ; no lives lost. 
i At Mincing-lane, on Wednesday, Jan. 25, sugar went off 
| without spirit, and quotations not altered; coffee steady, at full 
i prices ; tea, demand continues active at a slight advance; rum, 
active ; tallow, fluctuation unimportant. At Liverpool, on the 25¢/ 
Jan., no change to report in cotton ;—sales 8,000 bales, of which 


“ Will ye plead for Baal,” will also rank among the beauties of the 
Oratorio. ‘To conclude, the air, for Zillah and chorus, “ Deep in 
the Shades,” and Gideon's grand one, “ O my God, make them like 
a wheel!” will, we apprehend, be admitted, when more favourable 
circumstances shall permit of more detailed criticism, as marked 
proofs of the composer’s poetical imagination and technical skill. 

At Drury Lang THEatRE, a Miss Julia Daly made her appear- 
ance on Monday, and sang, played, and danced through six different 





Ht a 2,000 for export; yarn market at Manchester on the same day, firm. 


In London and in the country, supplies of grain fell off; disposition 
on part of millers to buy; barley and beans at late rates; oats un- 
altered. On Monday, Jan. 23, the London Discount Company 
declared a dividend of 5 per cent. On Tuesday, Jan. 24, the North 
British Australian declared a dividend of 6} per cent.; and the 
National Bank a dividend and bonus amounting to 14 per cent. 
On Wednesday, Jan. 25, the National Discount Company, and the 
English, Scottish and Australian Chartered Bank, each announced 
a 5 percent. dividend. On Thursday, Jan. 26, the Bank of England 
did not as was expected, inake any alteration in the rate of discount. 
At the close of business consols were 943, 94) for money, and 943, 
243 for the account. French 3 per ceuts. closed at 68f. 55c. 
FOREIGN. 

On Friday, Jan. 20, the cotton manufacturers of St. Quentin 
held a meeting to petition the Emperor Napoleon to institute a 
strict inquiry before effecting a change in the protective duties.—On 
Sunday, Jan. 22, a decree was published convoking the French 
Senate and legislative body to meet on the 23rd Feb.—On Monday, 
Jan, 23, the commercial treaty with England was signed by Lord 
Cowley and Mr. Cobden for England, and MM. Rouher and Baroche 
on the part of France. The treaty will be published on the 3rd 
Feb., and put in force in July, 1861.—On Wednesday, Jan. 55, the 
Moniteur published the Finance Minister's Report to the Emperor ; 
a surplus of three million franes is expected in the budget for 1561 ; 
the redemption of the public debt is nevertheless suppressed ; and 
the army and navy budget are both increased.—On the same day, 
M. Thouvenel took the oaths of allegiance to the Emperor as 
Minirter of Foreign Afiairs. 

On Saturday, Jan. 21, the new Sardinian ministry was officially 
announced: Count Cavour, General Fanti, Signori Cassinio, 
Vegezzi, Mamiani, Jacini—On the same day, the new premier 
dissolved the Chamber of Deputies. Chevalier Buoncompagni bad 
been summoned from Florence to confer with Count Cavour.—On 
Monday, Jan. 23, the Count’s journal, the Jndipendente, announced 
that nothing now opposes the Prince of Cariguan’s assumption of 
the Regency of Central Italy. 

On Tuesday. Jan. 17, an attempt was made at Florence to assas- 
sinate Baron Ricasoli by means of an explosive shell; one person 
only was hurt, a servant of the Baron. 

eneral Filangieri and the whole of the Neapolitan ministers 
resigned on Saturday, Jan. 21, in consequence of the King’s desire 
that the Neapolitan troops should enter the Papal States. ‘The 
King sent for Sig. Troja Murena to form a Government. 

The new Belgian loan of 45 millions was opened on Monday, Jan. 
23, when ten times the amount was subscribed. 

Madrid telegrams announce another action on Monday, Jan. 23, 
between the Moors and Spaniards, on the Martin river ; Spanish 
loss, of course, insignificant ; Moorish loss very heavy. 

On the 10¢h Jan. the Pemberton Mills, at Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, fell in, burying in the ruins the whole of the workpeople em- 
ployed; afterwards a fire broke out among the ruins. ‘There are 69 
persons killed, 48 missing, and 206 wounded. 

The American mail, which arrived on Wednesday, Jan, 25, brings 
information from Mexico of the advance of Miramon with 5,000 
men, to attack Juarez at Vera Cruz. It was reported that the 
British minister had left Mexico for Vera Cruz. 

THEATRES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Mz. C. E. Horstxx's new oratorio “ Gideon” was rehearsed at 
St. James's Hall, on the 19th inst., by the Vocal Association. As 
the work was suddenly fixed for performance at the Glasgow Festival 














! gsaerificed to the interests of the tea trade. 


characters ; the best of which, because evidently drawn from nature, 
was her Yankee girl. She has a good person, a powerful voice, 
and can dance with no inconsiderable skill; and as she has also 
complete confidence, she makes the most of her talents. The house, 


| which was crowded to see the still popular pantomime, loudly 
| applauded, and so Miss Daly may be considered a success, though 
| she has not the distinctive talents of Mrs. Barney Williass, nor 


of Mrs. Florence. 


PARLIAMENT. 

TP AE opening of Parliament is a sight sacred to select eyes. Of 

the eight and twenty millions of British subjects in the three 
kingdoms, perhaps fewer than seven and twenty thousand have had 
the right and the good fortune to be bodily present at this august 
ceremuny during the present reign. At any period, the proceedings 
are imposing and important; on the recent occasion they were 
doubly so. While the European continent is seething and bubbling 
in all the agony of undefined forebodings and of impending change ; 
while each European power stands in pre-arranged attitude, ready, 


| in ease of need, to fly at the throat of its neighbour or to defend its 


own, England, prepared for all contingencies, was on ‘Tuesday last 
busied in nothing more warlike than preparations for treading in 
the peaceful path of Parliamentary routine. The House of Lords 
presented a sight worthy of a great nation. The Peers in their 
robes ; the Commons below the bar ; the great officers of State about 
the throne: the throne itself occupied by the Royal Lady who rules 
over the illimitable British Empire; the Prince Consort, and the 
jewelled bevy of English beauties thronging the galleries, formed 


| uw tableau, we dare venture to assert, unmatched for moral and 


physical grandeur in any other empire. The time, too, had its 
significance. Great and important matters at home and abroad, 
yet to be settled, gave additional weight and interest to the ex- 
pected speech. That speech is now before the country; it 
speaks of matters various, domestic and external, every one of 
which demands, from its gravity and probable action on the 
future, separate consideration for itself. The country at large 
will not fail to note the leading topics, so widely different from 
commonplace royal speeches. Every Englishman will see that the 
part which England has now to play in the affairs of the world, is 
one that at once ought to cause her to feel serious and proud. 
When royalty and its attendant train had disappeared, business 
in _ earnest set in. Jt was evident that the parliamentary 
gladiators had, during the recess, trained themselves vigorously for 
the coming combat. Lords Firzwiti1aM and TRURO, as mover and 
seconder of the address in the House of Peers, were heard with that 
decorous attention which marks the aristocratic brauch of the 
Legislature. Karl Grey followed in that strain of cantankerous 
ability which makes him such a dangerous political opp nent, and 
such an unpractical statesman. The noble earl, as might be expected, 
was satisfied and dissatisfied. He dealt out praise sparingly, 
balancing it with a suitable allowance of censure. He liked the 
Government declaration on the subject of Italy—he disiiked the 
French commercial treaty, and the contemplated Cuinese war. 
He tried what a little bit of opposition might effect, and he moved 
a sort of subdued censure in relation to the Chinese war, which, 
as a keen parliamentary tactician, he well knew would stand no 
chance of being carried. The Duke of Newcasttz, nothing loth, 
took up the gauntlet thrown down by the crotehetty earl, and in a few 
pithy sentences disposed of the objections. Parliamentary usages 
in all that Government had done or proposed to do with respect to 
the Chinese war, had been rigidly kept intact ; the war with Cnina 
was contingent, and the honour of the country was not to be 
As to the commercial 
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treaty with France, nothing was concluded, and nothing would be 
concluded until Parliament gave its solemn sanction. The Marquis 
of Normansy broke new ground, and set up a little opposition on 
his own account. The topic was distasteful to the andience, and the 
noble marquis certainly failed to impress his isolated and effete 
views of the Italian question on his brother peers. Lord BrovcHaM 
gave the House the benefit of octogenarian wisdom, showing, how- 
ever, a spark of the old political fire. The Earl of Dersy, from 
whom the Government belt had been wrested by Lord PALMERSTON 
then entered the “ring,” and showed that he meant mischief. 
With great adroitness the noble earl made feints on various portions 
of the address, and then came forward with his grand coup, on 
which he and his party evidently reckoned as the sure means of inflict- 
ing the first direct blow on a vulnerable part of the ministerial fabric. 
Earl Granvite, with great adroitness and effect, parried the attack, 


and succeeded in convincing their lordships that the noble and expect- 


ant earl had been unmistakably taken in by certain unauthenticated 
telegrams—thus cleverly succeeding in placing in no very dignified 
position the head of the great Conservative party. The Address, of 
course, was carried, Earl Grey’s amendment falling almost abortive. 

In the Commons, pretty much the same tactics were observed. 
Mr. St. Avsyn and Lord Henxey were the mover and seconder of 
the Address. Mr. Drsrakti was soon on his legs; but, with less 
adroitness and tact than his chief, he made precisely the same 
charge as Lord Dersy, but in less guarded terms, and was met by 
a curt and crushing reply from Lord Patmerston, couched in less 
courteous, but certainly more forcible, language than was resorted 
to in the decorous Upper House. The Address was agreed to, and 
thus ended the first parliamentary skirmish between the respec- 
tive champions, in which, to use the discarded phraseology of the 
“ Ring,” the Government gave most punishment, and had the best 
of the wordy set-to. This would appear to augur well for 
the Government party; but it is clear that the Opposition do not 
mean to let Ministers repose on a bed of roses this session. Wed- 
nesday was devoted to another little side-wind debate on the 
Speech, in which the dii minores found an opportunity of hav- 
ing out their say. Sir H. Wiritovensy found words of dis- 
approbation to bestow on the Chinese war. Being a great finan- 
cial economist, of course he was bound to regard the war as a 
means of infringing on his economical theories. Sir J. Paxtne- 
Ton viewed the state of our commercial relations with China 
with anxiety. Lord Fermoy, in virtue of Hibernian extrac- 
lion, took care that Irish matters should have a full share of 
attention, no matter how irrelevant to the question before the 
House. Mr. Carpwett, however, dealt with his Lordship’s mur- 
murs in such a fashion as to leave nothing to be desired. Mr. S. 
FirzGeratp having protested against the contemplated treaty with 
France as every way objectionable, the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
ExcnEeQuer recommended the hon. member to reserve his denun- 
ciations until he knew what he was denouncing. The treaty would 
soon be on the table of that House, and then he should be prepared 
to defend it, on the ground that it was in strict conformity with our 
own commercial system, and had no political significance. Some 
preliminary business was then gone through, and the address agreed to. 
On Thursday, in the Lords, the Marquis of Normanpy gave 
notice that he would, on an early day, ask of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether they had any knowledge of papers, said to exist at 
Paris, relative to the rumoured negotiations between Sardinia and 
France, for the annexation of Savoy to the latter kingdom. He did 
not intend to raise any discussion on the question, but simply to put 
the question for the purpose of receiving information. The noble 
lord then made some explanation relative to what he had said 
during the debate on Tuesday night. Upon this Lord BrovcHam 
drily remarked that the best thing that could happen to Italy was 
that all the minor states should unite themselves under Sardinia. 
In the House of Commons, Lord Etcio, in pursuance of his 
motion to that effect, called the attention of the Secretary-at-War 
to some disparaging remarks of Lord MEtvi.ie, the Commander- 
in-Chief in Scotland, with regard to the volunteers. Mr. SypNEY 
Herpert said, that the Duke of CamprtpcGE had written to the 
noble lord ou the subject, and had received a reply from him ex- 
pressing his regret for having made use of the expression in ques- 
tion. Mr. Dicsy Seymour complained of Tractarian practices at 
St. George’s-in-the-East and elsewhere. Sir Grorce Lewis 
believed the objections that had been made in regard to the prac- 
tices in the church referred to the manner in which the ceremony 
was performed, and not to the doctrines preached from the pulpit. 
The Government had no intention of introducing any bill on the 
subject. 


STATE DOCUMENTS. 
UUEEN VICTORIA’S Speech upon the opening of the 
second Session of her sixth Parliament, on Tuesday the 
24th January, 1860 :— 


My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN: 


It is with great satisfaction that I again meet you in Parliament, and 
have recourse to your assistance and advice. 

My relations with Foreign Powers continue to be on a friendly and 
Satisfactory fovting. 

At the close of the last session I informed you that overtures had been 
made te me to ascertain whether, if a Conference should be held by the 
Great Powers of Europe, for the purpose of settling arrangements con. 
nected with the present state and future condition of Italy, a Plenipo- 
tentiary would Le sent by me to assist at such a Conference. I have 














since received a formal invitation from the Emperor of Austria and from 
the Emperor of the French to send a Plenipotentiary to a Congress, to 
consist of the representatives of the eight Powers who were parties to the 
Treaties of Vienna of 1815; the objects of such Congress being stated to 
be, to receive communications of the Treaties concluded at Zurich; and 
to deliberate, associating with the above-mentioned Powers the Courts of 
Rome, of Sardinia, and of the Two Sicilies, on the means best adapted for 
the pacification of Italy, and for placing its prosperity on a solid and 
durable basis. 

Desirous, at all times, to concur in proceedings having for their object 
the maintenance of peace, I accepted the invitation, but, at the same 
time, I made known that, in such a Congress, I should stedfastly main- 
tain the principle that no external force should be employed to impose 
upon the people of Italy any particular Government or Constitution. 

Circumstances have arisen which have led to a postponement of the 
Congress, without any day having been fixed for its meeting; bat whether 
in Congress or in separate negotiation, I shall endeavour to obtain for the 
people of Italy freedom from foreign interference by force of arms in theit 
internal concerns, and I trust that the affairs of the Italian Peninsula may 
be peacefully and satisfactorily settled. 

Papers on this sulyject will soon be laid before you. 

I am in communication with the Emperor of the French with a view to 
extend the commercial intercourse between the two countries, and thus 
to draw still closer the bonds of friendly alliance between them. 


A dispute having arisen between Spain and Morocco, I endeavoured, by 
friend!y means, to prevent a rupture; but, I regret to say, without 
success. 

I will direct papers on this subject to be laid before you. 

My Plenipotentiary, and the Plenipotentiary of the Emperor of the 
French having, in obedience to their instructions, proceeded to the 
mouth of the Peiho river, in order to repair to Pek n to exchange in that 
city the ratifications of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, in pursuance of the 56th 
Article of that Treaty, their further progress was opposed by force, and a 
conflict took place between the Chinese forts at the mouth of the river, 
and the naval forces by which the Plenipotentiaries were escorted. 

The allied forces displayed on this occasion their usual bravery, but, 
after sustaining a severe loss, were compelled to retire. 

I am preparing, in concert and co-operation with the Emperor of the 
French, an expedition, intended to obtain redress and a falfilment of the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. 

It will be gratifying to me, if the prompt acquiescence of the Emperor 
of China in the moderate demands which will be made by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries shall obviate the necessity for the employment of force. 

I have directed that papers on this subject shall be laid before you. 

Anunauthorised proceeding, by an officer of the United States, in re- 
gard to the Island of San Juan, between Vancouver’s Island and the 
mainland, might have led to a serious collision between my forces and 
those of the United States. Such collision, however, has been pre- 
vented by the judicious forbearance of my naval and civil officers on the 
spot, and by the equitable and conciliatory provisional arrangement pro- 
posed on this matter by the Government of the United States. 

I trust that the question of boundary, out of which this affair has 
arisen, may be amicably settled in a manner conformable with the just 
rights of the two countries, as defined by the First Article of the Treaty 
of 1846. 


The last embers of disturbance in my East Indian dominions have been 
extinguished ; my Viceroy has made a peaceful progress through the dis- 
tricts which bad been the principal scene of disorder, and, by a judicious 
combination of firmness and generosity, my authority has been every- 
where sulidly and, I trust, permanently established. 1 have received 
from my Viceroy the most gratifying accounts of the loyalty of my Indian 
subjects, and of the good feeling evinced by the native chiefs and the great 
landowners of the country. The attention of the Government in India 
has been directed to the development of the internal resources of the 
country ; and T am glad to inform you that an improvement has taken 
place in its financial prospects. 

I have concluded a Treaty with the Tycoon of Japan, and a treaty re- 
garding boundaries with the Republic of Guatemala. I have directed 
that these Treaties shall be laid before you. 


GENTLEMEN oF THe House or Commons: 

I have directed the Estimates for the ensuing fear to he laid before you. 
They have heen prepared with a view to place the Military and Naval 
Services, and the defences of the country, upon an efficient footing. 

J am glad to be able to inform you that the pablic revenue is in a satis- 
factory condition. 

My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN: 

I have accepted, with gratification and pride, the extensive offers of 
voluntary service which I have received from my subjects. This mani- 
festation of public spirit has added an important element to our system 
of national defence. 

Measures will be laid before you for amending the laws which regulate 
the Representation of the people in Parliament, and for placing that re- 
presentation upon a broader and firmer basis. 

I earnestly recommend you to resume your labours for the improvement 
of our Jurisprudence, and particularly in regard to Bankruptcy, the 
Transfer of Land, the Consolidation of the Statutes, and such a further 
fusion of Law and Equity as may be necessary to ensure that, in every 
suit, the rights of the parties may be satisfactorily determined by the 
Court in which the suit is commenced, 

I am deeply gratified to observe that the great interests of the country 
are generally in a sound and thriving condition; that pauperism and crime 
have diminished; and that, throughout the whole of my empire, both in 
the United Kingdom and in my Colo and P. ions beyond sea, 
there reigns a spirit of loyalty, of contentment, of order, and of obedience 
to the law. 

With heartfelt gratitude to the Almighty Ruler of Nations for these 
inestimable blessings, | fervently pray that His beneficent power may 
guide your deliberations for the advancement and consolidation of the 
welfare and happiness of my people. 

















NEE a astm amen eS 






| Jan. 28, 1860. 
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(GGymuastics. Applied to 


the Prevention and Relief of Spinal Curvature 
and other Deformities. 

A gymnasium is now est1blished at 29, Leicester- 
square, where an entirely new system for the preven- 
tion of deformities is carried out under the super- 
intendence of an experienced gymnastic master.—For 
particulars apply to the Proprietor, Mr. Heather Bigg. 

:4 Leicester-square, Anatomical Mechanician to the 


awrence Hyam, in his be- 


spoke Department, employs the most skilful 
Cutters, under his immediate superintendence, and care- 
fully examines every garmeist previous to its being sent 
home. The TROUSERS, at !7s., made to measure, are 
cut upon such princip'es as to ensure true and elegant 
fit, -whether the wearer be walking, riding, or sitting. 
Gentlemen may select from a Stock of Cloths of ali de- 
scriptions,—amounting to 216,000 ;—and the extraordi- 
nary variety caunot fail to meet the taste of the most 
fastidious. 














AWRENCE HYAM’S JUVENILE ATTIRE 
has secured for him the largest connexion among 
Parents and Guardians; and having now been established 
above 20 years, he can safely refer to his great and con- 
tinned success as an in: ication of the upright manner 
in which his large business is conducted.—City Esta- 
blishment, 36, GRACECHURCH STREET; West-end 
Sete, 159 aud 190, TOTTENHAM COURT 


‘Wiis ie es > cae 
oes your Tailor fit you ? 
TRY J. SMITH, 38, Lombard.street, E.C.— 

SOLFERKINO TROUSERS, all Wool, of the Newest 

Designs, in endless Variety, to order, 163. Observe 

the address, 33, Lombard-strect. 


he Surplice Shirt  (ac- 
knowledged as the most comfortable and durable 
Shirt ever yet produced), made to measure, 68, 6d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. Gl... and 108. 6d. Cards for self-measure- 
ment. JOHN SAMPSON, Hosier, 123, Oxford-st., W. 


reenhall, maker of the 


SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, 
Oxtord-street, London, W. (Two doors west of the 
Circus.) Overcoats, £2 28, Frock Coats, £2 103, 
Dress Coats £2 10s., Morning Coats £2 2s., Waistcoats 








12s., Black Dress Trousers £1 1s. 325, Oxford-st., W. | 


Prize Medal Liquid Hair 
Dye. Only one application. Instantaneous, 


y 
Indelible, Harmless and ntless. In cases, post 


enson’s Watches. ‘ Per- 


fection of Mechanism.”—Morning Post. 

Gold, 4 to 100 guineas; silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 
(Send two stamps for Benson’s [ilustrated Watch 
Pamphlet.) Watches sent to all parts of the World 
free per Post. 33 and 34, Ludgate hill, London, E.C. 


~~ ‘PIRE, THIEVES, FIRE. 


Second-hand Fireproof 


Safes, the most extensive assortment by Milner 
and other eminent Makers, at half the price of new. 
Dimensions, 24 in. high. 18 in. wide, and 16 in. deep, 
£3 103. At C. GRIFFITHS’, 33, Old Change, St. 
Paul's, E.C. Wanted, Second-hand Safes by Milner 
Chubb, Marr, or Mordan. 

NOTICE.—Gentlemen possessed of Tann’s Safes 
need not apply. 


‘Teeth without Springs. By 

Her Majesty’s Koyal Letters Patent. Improper 
Mastication and the Evils attendant thereon may be 
avoided by wearing Artificial Teeth properly con- 
structed and of pure Materials. Mes-rs. GABRIEL, 
the Old-Established Dentists’ Treatise on the Loss and 
best means of Restoring the Teeth, explains their 
System of supplying Artificial Masticators with Vul- 
canised Gum-coloured India Rubber as a base; no 
metal whatsoever is used—springs and wires are 
entirely dispensed with, while a atly increased 
amount of suction is obtained, together with the best 
materials and first-class workmanship, at less than 
half the ordinary cost.—* Gabricl’s Treatise is of im- 
portance to all requiring the dentist’s aid, and ema- 
nating from such a source, it may be confidently relied 
on.—Usirep Service Gazetre.—* T.ousands requir- 
ing artificial teeth are deterred from consulting a 
dentist, tearing the anticipated cost, or dread of 
fa lure—To all such we say, peruse ‘Gabriel's Trea- 
tise.’"—Civin Service Gazette. 

Published by Messrs. Gasatet (gratis on application, 
or sent on receipt of three postage stamps), at their 
establishments,—33, Ludgate-hill, and 110, Regent- 
street, London. Observe name and numbers particu- 
larly); and 134, Duke street, Liverpool. 
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Hlectrical influence in 
Health and Disease. Just published, price 1s., 
free by t for 13 stamps, SECOND LIFE; or, 
Electrical Nervous Force: a Medical Work intended 
for the special perusal of all who ure suffering from 
the various modes of nervous and physical debility, 
and the distressing ulterior consequences to which 
they lead; with practical observations on the great 
curative power of electro-galvanism in the treatment 
of these disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in 
constitutions relaxed or debilitated from various 
enervating causes. Illustrated with cases compiled 
from the Note book of a Registered Medical Prac- 
titioner of twenty years’ standing, 

Unlike many vaunted restoratives, electricity is one 
which commends itself to the medical man as being 
accordant with the soundest teachings of physiology. 
Ky the most obvious indication it admits of being 
shown that the electrical and nervous energies are 
identical; hence, that when the latter fails, the 
former can take its place; and that when, from irre- 
oS of any kind, the nervous system has become 

ebilitated, paralysed, or exhausted, and the patient 
brought to a condition little short of total prostration, 
then, by the action of electricity, imparting certainty 
and efficacy to medical treatment, he can be re- 
invigorated, and his health re established to a degree 
almost warranting the designation of Second Life. 

Published by the author, and may be had of Mann 
39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 
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| D ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, top of the Hay- 


market (acknowledged by the whole of the press to 
be the most useful and instructive of any in existence) 
is open daily for Géntlemen only, trom 12 to 5, and 
from 7 till 10. Admission, One Shilling. Deserip- 
tive handbooks gratis. Dr. Kahn's Popular Lec- 
tures on the “Philosophy of Marriage,” daly at 3 
and 8 o'clock precisely. Syttanvs—Happy and 


| Unhappy Unions, and their Causes—Youthful Vices 


free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S | 


Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

“Mr. Langdale’s pre tions are, to our mind, the 
most extraordina: Srodactionsof Modern Chemistry.” 
—TIllustrated Lo News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of 
E. F. Lungdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857. 
A copy wili be forwarded for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproduction of the Hair. — Mr. Langdale 
guarantees his QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES 
most succes-ful as a restorative, also in checking 


and Indiscretions, and their Results—Disqualifica- 
tions for Marriage, and their Cure—the Physiology 
of Reproduction—Self-inflieted miseries — Sterility and 
its Causes—How to secure Moral and Physical Hap- 
piness. 

N.B. Dr, Kahn's Treatise on the above subjects, 
entitled “ The Philosophy of Marriage,” sent post- 
free, on receipt of 12 stamps, direct from the author, 
17, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, W. 

CERTAIN MEANS OF SELF CURE. 
’ eo =] 
A n Act of Charity. A Gen- 
tleman having been cured of nervous debility 
cf long standing, the result of early errors, and after 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but 


| charitable to render such information to others 


| og tm strengthening weak hair, and preveuting | 
falling off; most effectual in the growth of whi-kers, 


moustachios, 4c. The money immediately returned 
if not effectunl. Post free for 2s. 6d. in Stamps.— 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden. 

E. F. LANG DALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation 
ever ay for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath. 
Post free from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, 
for 1s. 3d. in stamps. 


M idwifery.—Private Medi- | 


eal Advice in Pregnancy, Obstructions, Sterility, 
and Disappointment of Marrisge, by HENRY SCOTT, 
F.R.A.S., Accoucheur of twenty-six years’ Lo: don 
practice. Ladies consulting by letter must be explicit 
and confidential. At home for consultations from twelve 
to five daily. Female Obstruction Pills, 4s. the box. The 
“ Ladies’ Medicai Contidant”’ sen tpost free for seven 
stamps. Address, 17, Adam-street, Strand, London. 


similarly situated as may restore them to health 

without exposure. Full particulars sent to any 

address, by eee | two postage stamps to prepay 

a. Address THOMAS HOWARD, Esq., Clive- 

house, near Birmingham. 

BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 114d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


This preparation is one of 


the benefits which the science of modern chem- 
istry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of 
a cure for the Gout was considered a roman-e; but 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsvlicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion pro- 
claims this as one of the most important discoveries 
of the present age. These Pills require no restraint 
of 4ici or confinement during their use, and are cer- 
tain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe “ Thomas 
Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government 
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Bennett's Watches, 65 and 


64, Cheapside. in gold and silver, in great 
variety, of every construction and price, from 3 to 60 
guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its 
correct ance guaranteed. Free and safe per 


post. 
Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manu- 
Se SA. Ch ape. 
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' | ‘eeth.— By Her Majesty’s 
Royal letters Patent. Newly Invented ana 
Patented Application of Chemically prepared INDIA 
RUBBER in theconstruction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, 
and Palates. Ma. EPHRAIM MOSELY, SURGRON 
DENTIST,9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR 
SQUARE, sole Inventor and Patentee. A new, original, 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the adaptation, 
with the most absolute perfection and success, of chemi- 
cally prepared India Rubber in lieu of the ord nary gold 
or bone frame. Ail sharp edges are avoided ; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required; a greatly-increasea 
freedom of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity 
hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit perfected with tle 
most unerring accuracy, are secured; the greatest sup- 
ort is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or ren- 
ered tender by the absorption of the gums. The acids 
of the month exert no agency on the prepared India 
Rubber, and, as a non-conductor, fluids of any tempera- 
ture may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained 
in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste being 
at the same time wholly provided against by the pecu- 
liar nature ofits preparation. Teeth filled with gold and 
Mr. Ephraim Mosely’s White Enamel, the only stopping 
that will not become discoloured, and particularly re- 
commended for the front teeth.- 9, Grosvenor-street, 
Grusvenor-square, London; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 
10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








 RUPTURES. 
y Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treat- 
mentof Herma. The use of a steel spring (so hurtful 
in its effects) is here avoided, a soft bandage being 
worn round the y, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the Moc- Main aud Patent Lever, 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by t, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hip, being 
sent to the manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 22s, 
Piccadilly, London, 

Price of uw single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 
6d.—Vostage 1s. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 
52s. 64.—Poustage 1s. 8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 
52s tid.—Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN 
WHITE, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, Xe. for 
VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 

Price trom 7s. 6d_to 16s. each.--lo-tuge 6d. 

JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Viccadilly, 
London. 

Med ical Advice.—Dr. 

LA‘’MERT, Registered L.S.A., Honorary 
Member of the London Huspital Medical Society, M.U. 
of the University of Erlangen, Xc., may be CON- 
SULYED on all Cases of Debility, Nervous: e-s, and 
the infirmities of Youth and Maturit., teom It till 2 
and from 6 till 8, at his residence, 37, BEUVFORD- 
SQUAKE, LONDON. 

Dr. La’ MERT has just published, price Sixpence, with 
nu.nerous Engravings and Cases,a New Fdition of Lis 
Work entitied, 

SELF-PRESERVATION, 
which will be sent free, in a sealed envelope, by Mann, 
39, Cornhill, London, or by the Author, tu any address, 
for eight stamps. ConTents : 

Manhood—True and False Morality. Marriage in ite 
Moral, Social, and Physical Relations, Spermater:haa, 
Importance of Moral Discipline. Trearment of Ner- 
vous Diseases.— Dangerous Kesults of various Hazardous 
Specitica., The Author’s Principles of Treatment: 
Medical, Dietetic, and Genera!, derived from ‘Twenty 
years’ successful practice. 


y t. , 

A Boon to Nervous Suf- 

FERERS. — The New Medical Guide for 
Gratuitous Circulation, A Nervous Surrrnes having 
been effectually cured of Nervous Debility, Loss of 
Memory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, and Ludigestion, 
by following the instructions given in the MEDICAL 
GUIDE, he considers it his duty, in yratitude to the 
author, and for the benefit of otvers, to publish the 
means used. He will, therefore, send post iree, on 
receipt of a directed envelope, and two stamps, & 
copy of the book, containing every information 
required, Address, James Watiace, Esq., Wiltord 
House, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Sq, Loudon, W.C 


GREY HAIR RESTORED TO ITs NATURAL 
COLOUR. 
euralgia, Nervous Head- 
ache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints cured b 

y F. M. HERRING’S PATEND® MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES, 10s. and 158.; COMBS, 2s. 6d. to 208. 
Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by F. M. IL’s 
Patent Preventive Brush. Price 43 and 5s. 

Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London, where may 
be had, Gratis, the i pny oe eer ee “Why Har 
becomes Grey, and its Remedy.” So.d by all Chy- 
mists and Perfumers of repute. 








inter Hosiery, of the 

softest and warmest description, incJudi g 

all thenewest patterns and colours. Under-Clothing 
for family use, and for invalids. l’rintet flannel 
shirts and dressing-gowns. POPE and PLANTE, 
Manulacturers, 4, Waterloo. place, Pall-mall, London, 
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Prenders, Stoves, Fire- irons, | 


and CHIMNEY PIE “or Fag “oe or 

nested before finally deciding, to = 
LAM s. BURTON’S SHOW- ROOMS. oey aoe. 
tain such an assortment of FENDE RS, ae oat 
RANGES. CHIMNEY PIFCES, FIRE-1 a 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot . ~* 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, vow | 
of design, or exqrisiteness of workmanship. : ried 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets 0 , - 
£3 15s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed Fende rs, with stand — 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11 Re wit 
rich ormolu crnaments, from £2 lds to £1 se : sere 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. — Mr 
set to £44s. The BURTON and all other VATED 
STOVES, with radiating hearthplates. 

and 


edsteads, Baths, 
LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BU RTON has SIX 
LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the 
SEPARATE DISPLAY of LAMPS, BATHS, and 
METALLIC BEDSTEADS 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, 
canine with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
124. 6d. to £20 0 each. 
Shower Baths, from 8s. Od. to £60 each. 
Lamps (Moderatenr) from 6s. 0d. to £77 each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Coiza Oil 4s. per gallon. 


a] 
utlery, warranted, —The 
most varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 3) 
handied table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. = per 
de zen; desserts to match, l0s. ; if to balance, 6d. per 
dozen extra: carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger wo hoy from 
208, to 27s, Gd. per dozen: extra fine ivory, 7 
silver ferru'es, 408. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 6s. 
per dozen; desserts 5s.; carvers, %s. 2d. per pair; 
hon table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; 
cas vers, 2s. Gd.: black wood-handled table knives and 
forks, Gs. per dozen; table steels, from Is. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish 
carvers. Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


W illiam S. Burton’s Gene- 


ra! Furnishing Ironmongery Catalogue may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 409 Mlustrations of his illimited Stock of Electroand 
Sheffield I’late, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal 


TRedsteads, from 








Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces. Ki'chen 

Lamps, p<: ag Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, 
Clocks, Tab Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, 


Turnery, os and Bre ase B edstends, Bedding, Bedroom 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 


Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 30, Oxtfore-street W. ; 
}, la, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's-place, London.—-Established 1520. 
’ DD 
A Hsopp’s Pale Ale.—Re- 
d by Baron Lie 


commend *hig, and all the Faculty, 

in the finest condition, direct from the New Brewery 
at Burton-on-Trent, mz uy Now be had of Messrs. Harrine- 
ton, Parker, and Co., who have REDUCED the PRICE 
of this high! ly-esteemed beverace to 
is. Gd. per dozen, IMPERIAL 

2s. 9. per dozen, IMPERIAT 
Messrs. HARR NGTON, 
supply Allsopp’s Ales ine 
upwarc 


PINTS, 

HIALF PINTS. 

Pr ye & CO., also 
sks of nd 


5} PALL 





gallons 3 


MALL 8.W 






KEEP YOUR PRE MISES FREE FROM MICE 
AND SPARROWS. 


Barber's s Poisoned Wheat 
- kills Mice and Sparrows on the spot. In 1d., 2d., 
4d., and 8d testimonials. 





packets, with dire sections si 








No risk or damage in laying this Wheat about. From a 
single packet hun lreds of mice and sparrows are found 
dead.—Agents: Bar ind Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; 
W. Sutton and Co., fe tes a 1; B. Yates and Co., 
25, Budge-row, London; and so!d by all Druggis ts, Gro- 
cers, Xc., throughout the United Kingdom.—Barber’s 
Poisor ed Wheat Works, Ipswich. eaten d from Eye, 
Soffolk. , 
Christm: is Toilette Requisite 

and New Year's Gift.—Among the mary 
articles cf luxu: y and value purchasable at this 
season, none ean be obtained pe sing the manifold | 
Virtues of OLDRIDGE’ 8S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
It nourishes the roots and body of the hair, 


; imparts 
the most dx lightful coolne ss, With an agreeable fra- 
france of perfume, and, at this period of the 
prevents the hair from falling off, or, if alt 
thin or turning grey, will prevent its fi 

and soon restore it again. Those wh 
‘ave beautiful hair, either with wave or cu 
use it daily. It is also celebrated for streng 

















= ha -“ freeing it from scurf, and lucing new 
itia, Whiskers, and moustaches. Established upwards | 
of 30 years. 


of 3 No imitative wash can e jual it. 
3:. 6d., 63., and 11s. only, 
Cc. and A. OL DRIDGE, 
North, Strana, W. 


[lecth replaced. 


Teeth restore = 


Price 


13, Wellington-street 


ts 


De cay ed 





Mr. A. ESKELL, 
Dentist, su plies patented Incorrodible Te 
extrac Tecth be Stumps on his never-failing and | 
Ppainiess principle of self- adhe sion; rendering detec. 


tion impossible. Arti culition and mastieation guar- 
anteed. Dee: yed reeth rendered insensible to pain, 
and stopped with his Ox steoplastic Enamel 
ie as the Teeth, permanently useful, and 
‘ changed for years, (a most important disco- 
He y in Dental Science!) Loose reeth, fastened, &c 
pres i to ~~ Consultation free Charges 
Pol wih iodera ite. t, Regent-street opposite the 
ytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 





ot the 


The stock of each is at | acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 


and marked at prices propor- | 


-inch ivory- | 


43s.; if with | 


black | 


YY = . . 
4 | he Cheapest Wine in Eng- 
LAND, — SOUTH AFRICAN PORT and 
SHERRY, &c., of Superior Flavour and areat Purity, 24. 
per dozen. ‘Imported by H. R. WILLIAMS, 112, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, London.—— “* Various houses are 
becoming famous for Cape Port and Sherry; foremost 
amongst these stands the firm of H. R. Williams.”.— 
Vide * Court Journal, * July 3 31, 1858.—** Mr. Williams’ ~ 
Wines possess a value for whole far 
any that we have seen.’’— Vide“ Medical Circular, "Aug. 
Is, 1858 —NONPAREIL BRANDY, 16s. per gallon. 





porto. — An old bottled 


PORT of high character, 488. per dozen cash. 
This genuine wine will be much approved.—HENRY 
BRETT & CO, Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, 


Holborn, E.C. Tir 5) Gee 
lau - de - Vie-—This Pure 
tA 


Pale Brandy, thongh only 16s. per gallon, is de- 
monstrated, upon analysis, to be peculiarly free from 





veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen 

or securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 

Holborn. To be obtained only at their Distillery. 


Spiced Breakfast. Tongues, 


74d. each, or 3s, 6d. per half dozen. Cheddar 

Loaf Cheese, 64d. and 7}d. per Ib. Osborne's Peat- 

smoked Breakfast Bacon, 8d. per Ib. by the half side. 
ne ters in perfection at reasonable rates. A saving 

15 p-r cent. is effected by the purchaser at this esta- 

blishme nton all first-class provisions. Packages gratis. 

OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, OSBORNE 
_HOU SE, >, Ludgate- hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Teas and Coffees in Eng- 


land are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & ce On, 
Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 





strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38. and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s, 
s. 2d., 1s. 3d., Is. 4d., Is. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and | 


Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any 
railway station or market townin England. A price 
current free. Sugars at market prices. All goods 
carriage-free within eight miles of the City. 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 





N?tice of {njunction. 
The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce 


are particularly requested to observe that none is 
genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Writtam Lazenpy, as well as the front label 
signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further 
security, on the neck of every bottle of the Genuine 
Sauce will henceforward appear an additional label, 
printed in green and red, as follows :—‘t This notice 
will be affixed to Lazenby’s Harvey’s Sauce, prepared 
at the original warehouse, in addition to the well- 
known labels, which are protected against imitation 
by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 
1853."—6, Edward-street, Portman square, London. 


AND POLSON'S 


BROWN 
L\ pte nt Corn Flour, pre- 


ferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious 

in Puddings, Custards, Biancmange, Cake, X&c., and 
Especially Suited to the Delicacy of Children and 
Inralids. 

“ This is superior to anything of 
the kind known.” Trade Mark and Recipes on each 
Packet, 4,8, and 16 oz. Obtain it where inferior articles 
are not substituted. From Family Grocers, Chemists, 
Confectioners, and Corndealers.—Paisley. Dublin ; 
77a, Market-st., Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger-lane, 
London. 


The Lancet states, 


PUBLICATIONS.. 


—_—~o— 


The Quarterly Review, 


CCXIIL., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS:— 

1. Australian Colonies and Supply of Gold. 

2. Inventors of Cotton-spinning Machines. 

3. China and the War. 

t. The Roman Wallin Northumberland. 

5. Religious Revivals in Ireland and Elsewhere. 

fi, Cowpe r—His Life and Works. 

7. Reform Schemes, 
Joun Murray, 





Albemarle-street. 


On 1st February, price 6s. 


[he North British Review, 


No. LAIIT FEBRUARY. 
bss INTENTS:— 
1. Salon L ‘ans Récamier. 





2. Coast Dee neces and Rifle Corps. 

3. I rasmus as a Satirist. 

4. The Silence of Scripture. 

5 

6. id Colour—Sir G. Wilkinson, 


7 un Methodism. 
& Ceylon and the Singalese. 
9. Professor George Wilson. 

10. Fossil Footprints—Hitchcock. 
11. Recent P ublications. 
Edinburgh: W. I’. Kennepy 

Avams, and Co.; Dublin: 


London: Hamtirox, 
Me GLASHAN and ¢ Gin, 


Just Published, price Sixpence, 
Reflections upon the Divi- 


sions in the LIRERAL PARTY, especial! 


| with reference to the contemplated New Reform Bill. 


By ROBERT McMURRAY, of the London Daily 
Press. : 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp,Charing-cross. 


No.. 


_ The Leader and Salurday Analyst. 





Good } 
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Blsckwoo’s Magazine for 


FEBRUARY, 1860. No. DXXXII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTEN bela 





Norman Sinclair; an Autobi —Part I 
The Diffusion of Taste among ‘all Classes a National 
Necessity. 


St. Stephen's.—Part Second. 

Lord Dundonald’s Memoirs. 

Robert Burns. 

The Lack of Ladysmede.—Part XII, 

Ode for the First Week of January to Messrs. Galen and 
Glauber. 

A Visit to the Columbia River, and a Cruise round Van- 
couver's Island. 

Fieets and Navies—England.—Part IV. 

Mr. Bull's Second Song—The Sly Little Man. 

France and Central Itaty. 


Witt1aM Biackwoop and Sows, Edinburgh & London 


jraser’s Magazine for Feb- 
RUARY, 1860, 2s. 6d., contains— 
Conpeeains Giving up and Coming Down. By A. K. 


The Battle-fields of 1859. 
‘the ** Old Corrector.” 
Representation in Practice andin Theory. By Thomas 


are. 

Holmby House. By G. J. Whyte Melville, author of 
“Digby Grand.” Part XIV. 

Franklin's % ate and the Voyage of the “ Fox.” 

Points of View. 

The Idler in the Hague 

Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Part IT. 

The United States through English Eyes. 

The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. 
Chapter IT. 

Why not the Lords too? 


London: Joan W. Parker & Son, West Strand, W. honed 





Trice One Shilling. 


Meemillan’s Magazine, No. 


IV. FEBRUARY, 1860. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Lord Macaulay. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
2. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom 
Brown's School Days.” 
Chap. X. Summer Term. 
Chap XI. Muscular Christianity. 
. Arctic Enterprise and its Results since 1915. 
Franklin Lushington. 
. A Man's Wooing. 
. Modern Pensée- Writers: the Hares, Novalis, Jou- 
bert. By J. M. Ludlow. 
. The Friend of Greece. By Richard Gernett. 
. Macaulsy asa Boy : described in 'wo Unpublished 
Lette:s of Hannah More. 
. The Age of Gold. By the Author of “ John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 
Marper’s Ferry and Old Captain Brown. By W, 
E. Forster. 
The Meeting of Parliament and Questions Ahead, 
Macitian and Co., London and Cambridge ; 
And to be had of all Booksellers, News agents, and at 
all Railway Stations. 


a 


By 


No va 


S 2 2 


“Contains the information that every one ought to 
know.” 

Ready, the Tenth Thousand of 

, . ar « 1AYr 

Ho we are Governed. 

+ ALFRED FONBL —_— TR, of the Middle 

Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 

“ Manifest enough 1s the value of a comprehensive 
book like this. It isa digest of the English constitu- 
tion, not only clearly and elegantly written, but, 
considering the vast extent of the subject, marvellous 
for the fulness of its summary.”—Zraminer. 

“We can say of ‘How we are Governed’ that it 
shows ‘how’ very clearly, and explains ‘why’ with 
great precision and good sense.”— The Atheneum. 


Now 


2s. 6d. 





London: Rovritepce, Warne, & Rovriepes, Far- 
ringdon-tree t. 
NEW WORK BY THE THE ‘AUTHOR OF 


“HOW WE ARE GOVERNED.” 
Price 5s., cloth. 


] ights and Wrongs: A 


Manual rd Household Law. By ALBANY 


* Every man of 21 years of age should completely 
study this book. It deserves a prominent place in 
every house. The work is perfect, and incomparably 
the best digest of Household Law as yet published.”"— 
British Standard. 

London : Rovrteper, Wanye, & Rovrieper, Far- 
ringdon- street. 


In feap. 8vo, . price 2s. 6d., 


ramatic Scenes . from 
STANDARD AUTHORS, for Private Repre- 
sentations and Schools. By CUARLES WILLIAM 
SMITH, Author of *“ Hints on Elocution,” “ The 
book of Recitations.” 
London: Rourtepce, Warxe, & Rovttepor, Far- 


ringdon- street. 
> J ° 
Tue 2 News ews, N o. 96, of this 
day, SATU RD AY, January 28th, contains 

leading articles on The Efflux of God; The Civil War 
in the Lastern Counties Ruilway, and Who's to 
Blame? Important and exclusive information on the 
intricate case, Trew v. The Railway Il’assengers’ 
Assurance Company; a beautiful engraving of the 
head officers of the Royal Insurance Company ; and 
a mass of commercial information to be found in no 
other journal. 

Office—Strand-buildings, Strand, or any enterpri- 
sing Newsvendor. 


cloth. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, 


Lvthelier. A Novel. By 
E, HENEAGE DERING, Esq. 2 vols , 21s. 
THE WOOD RANGERS. By Captain 


MAYNE REID. (From afters 
Bellemare.) 3 vols. with Illustrations. 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of 
Maitland.” 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
Hoasr and Biacxert, ae Great Marlborough-st 


This day is publisbed, 


Netrative of ey Earl of 


ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND 

JAPAN IN THE YEARS 18357, '58, "59. By LAU- 

RENCE OLIPHANT, Private to Lord 
*The Russiap 


Shores of the Bl 
* | Sea." &c. In 2 = 8vo., = #2 2s. oe, 
th numerous in Chromo-Lithogra, 
and Woodcuts freee arieinal Drawings and Phote. 
graphs, and Maps. 
Witttam Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Just published, foap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


On Chronic Alcoholic In- 


he ages yy ood Alcoholic Stimulants in con- 
M.D. BED. FHS. Fellow of the Royal ‘Col College of Phys 
:, a ook Assista: wy 


nt 
Howpital Jou Cn Cnurcuitt, New ‘Burlington-atreet. 


"Phe Fifteenth Thousand, feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


see Skin: a Popular 


+ on the ~~ and Tair, thei 
t. ERASMUS WILSON, 
ae R. = —Jon ane, 7 ‘ew Burlington-street. 


The Sixth Thousand, feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Hleland’ s Art of Prolon 
ING LIFE. Edited by ERASMUS WIL- 
SON, F.R.S.—Joun Cavacuiut, New Burlington. st. 
Seventh Edition, enlarged, price 5s. 6d., free by post. 


r. Maddock on Consump- 
TION, agpantin oe ASTHMA, &c. With 
numerous xemplifying how these Affections 
=< always be materially Relieved, and soe re 
Cured, even in their more advanced stages Te- 


it of twenty years’ practice.—Simrxin we on 
prod ab ’-court; Batiiese, 219, Regent-stree 


Parlour Library, Vol. 206. —This day, price 2s., ., fancy 


S tories of the Peninsular 
WAR. By W.H. MAXWELL. 
Also Vol. 205, price 2s. fancy boards, 


THE RED HAND. An Original, Histori- 
cal Novel. By Mrs. KELLY (daughter of Mrs. 
Sherwood) 














London: Cuas. H. Craaxez, 13, Paternoster-row. 


Ae Majesty the Queen and 


bitegeamen ae FAMILY, from authentic 
ng — Paice. A beautiful Picture 





for Poeun Fra raring rticulars see CASSELL’s 

LLusres TED FAM LY PAPER, No. i14, price 
d., now ready.— London : Cassxut.jPerren, and Gat 
Pin; and all Hers. 





NEW HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
With 28 Engravings, 63., 


tories of Inventors and 

DISCOVERIES in SCIENCE and the USE- 

FUL ARTS. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Published 
by Kewr and Co., Fleet-street. 

“ An interesting and well-collected book, ranging 
from Archimedes and Roger Bacon to the *Stephen- 
sons.”— Atheneum. 

“No better present could be put into the hands of 
an intehigent lad than these’ Stories. ”—Notes and 
(Queries 


FIFTH YEAROF PUBLICATION. 


“Ff ‘he Man of Ross.’ — 


ery Thursday—One Penny. An Inde- 
pendent Fawily Paper, having (wth one exception 
only) the ae circulation in the County of Hereford, 
Within a radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that of 
all the other local pore put together. Orders, Ad- 
vertisements, and for Review, to be sent to the 
Publisher, J. W. F. Counsziu, Market-place, Ross. 








In Monthly Parts, price Sixpence 


a |p from ‘ Black wood.” 


No. 23, for February, contains— 
DI VASARI. 
Wii™ Brackwooo & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





This day is published, Vol. 1V. of the 


(Comp plete Library Edition 


of SIR E BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
Pablished monthly, in Volumes of a convenient and 
handsome form, ted from a large and readable 
type, price 5s. 
Witt Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





’ 
ramer, Beale, and Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FAVARGER'S Fantaisie from Guillaume Tell.. 
FAVARGER’S Le Depart du Conscrit.. .. «. 
FAV ARGER’S Promenadesur l’Eau .. ° 
FAVARGER'S Lydia (sans Octaves) .. 
New Editions of 
OBERON and IL BARBIERE 
FANTAISIES BY THIS POPULAR COMPOSER. 
genes 
CRAMER'S INTRODUCTORY PRAC- 
TICE and EXERCISES for the PIANOFORTE, 
In Parts, 5s. and 6s. each. 
These Exercises form the Standard Studies in all 
Musical Academies of Europe. M. Thalberg, Stern- 
dale Bennett, C. Halle, Rubenstein, Mmes. Goddard, 


Pleyel, and other Pianistes, have employed them in 
their general course of practice. 


NEW SONGS. 
The Subjects from Popular Novels. 


MURIEL .. .. From“ John Halifax.” 
BEAM - 20 20 » “Adam Bede.” 


Ea ee _ sc « Do. 
LITTLE SOPHY. ,, “ What will he do with it?” 
Written and Composed by G. LINLEY. 
28. each. 





Rane 
eooc 





W. MAYNARD'S ART OF SINGING, 


AFTER THE METHOD OF THE BEST ITALIAN 
MASTERS. Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, 


From W. Chappell’s “ Po ular Music of the Olden 
Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments by 
G. A. Macragrex. In Parts, containing Twelve 
Songs, 4s. each; or in Single Songs, ls. each. 
CRAMER. BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT 
STREET, anv 67, CONDUIT STREET. 





Pitoanivn ths —Ckamer. 


BEALE, — >=. poe i! Bo nyrong for 

Sale or Hire. Cra are the Pro- 

rietors of the NEW 3 MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND 
"IANOFORTE. 


HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., are the chief agents 
for Alexandre and Sou’s NEW MODEL HARMO- 
NIUM. Every variety. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT 
STREET, anv 67, CONDUIT STREET. 





This day, in 2 vols. feap., price, in cloth, 9s., 


ATHELINE, OR 


THE CASTLE 


BY THE SEA.) 


A TALE, By LOUISA STEWART. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 





HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo., price 18s., cloth, 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES: 


Comprehend ng Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of 
in Civilization, Industry, and Science—their Achievements in Arms—their Civil | 
Military, and Keligious Institutions—the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, with copious, | 


Countries—their I 


details relating to the British Empire. The whole comprehending a body of Information, Classical, Political, 
and Domestic, from the earliest accounts to the present time. Nintu Eprrion, revised and greatly enlanped. 
by BENJA MIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great 


Britain. 


Iu this Edition about Five Hundred new articles have been inserted; a very great number of articles have 
been re-written ; and in order still more to adapt the work to educational purposes, numerous biographical, 
geographical, literary, and scientific details have been supplied. 


“ A Volume contain aeons of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the 


London Directory is to t 


e merchant, this Dictionary of Dates wil! be found to be to those who ar hi 
after information, whether classical, political, dumectie, eorctanetat ou: 


or general.” — Times, 


London: EDWARD MOXON & Co., Dover-street. 


Gmith, Elder, and Co.'s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


Radited by W. M. THACKERAY. 
No. II. (for February) wi be published on Friday, the 


Price One Suaituine, with Two Illustrations, 
CONTENTS. 


. To Goldenbair (f (from Horace). By Thomas Hood, 

4 Framley Parsonage. ag eo AE 1 m,' Matter of 
— . Chapter V. Ire Amoris 
Integratio. Chapter Vi. Mr. Snare Smith's 


Lecture. 
. we Be Alfred Tennyson. 
. William » Painter, Engraver, and Philo. 
~*~: Fo 6 the Bian, she Werk, Gnd the 
a, Little Boy le 
7. Uns n Dialogue. Monckton Milnes. 
(With an Illustration. 
8. Studies in Animal Life. oo ~ ng 
9. Curious if True. (Extract ma Letter from 
Richard "the Lidithmoss Esq.) j 
lo. Life 
11. Lovel the Sewer. Chapter II. In which Miss 
pom iskept at the Door. (With an Ilustra- 


12, = a without an End. 


A MAN’S HEART. A Porm. By Dr. 
CHARLES MACKAY. Fcap. 8vo. [In February. 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES in 
1858-9. By Sir JOHN BOWRING, LL.D, Demy 
8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 18s. cloth. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL’S 
EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS, delivered 
at oe Brighton. By the late Kev. F. 
W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Incumbent. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 





THE LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, as un- 
folded in his ay mn my oe y and Le Trans- 
from th y FREDERICA ROW. 
AN. With a Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo., 2is. cl. 


HEATHEN AND HOLY LANDS; or, Sunny 
Days on the Salween, Nile, and Jordan. By Ca 
tain. "P. BRIGGS, Bengal Army. Post 8vo, | 
c 








LIFE IN SPAIN. By Watrer Toornnury, 
Author of “Art and Nature.” 2 vols. post 8vo., 
with Light Tinted Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. By: 
JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. With 80 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

‘New Novel 

AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By Hotme 
LEE, Author of “Sylvan Holt'’s Daughter,” 
“ Kathie Brande,” &c. 3 vols. 





New Novel. 

THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By Joun R. 
WISE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 
A New Edition, revised by the Author, with an 
Introduction by his eldest Son. Lost 8vo., with 
Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 





DISTRICT DUTIES DURING THE REVOLT 
in the NORTH. WEST PROVINCES of INDIA, 
in 1857. By H. DUNDAS ROBERTSON, Ben- 
gal Civil Service. Post 8vo., price 93. with a Map. 








NARRATIVE of the MUTINIES in OUDE; 
= jled from Authentic Records. By Captain 
HUTCHINSON, Military Secretary to the 
phn be ce Oude. Post 8vo., price 10s. cloth. 
Published by authority. 
Surza, b Kupzs, and Co., 65, Crab, 








Me who have Made 1 them- 


SELVES. A Book for Boys, numerous 
| Illustrations and Portraits, large fep. 8vo, 3s, 6d. (post 


free.) 

WHENCE THEY STARTED: 

| HOW THEY JOURNEYED: 

| WHAT THEY REACHED 

This work is issued with the view of exciting in the 
| young a spirit of noble emulation, and a desire for true 

atness. The lives of upwards of thirty men who 

lave distinguished th vesin § , Commerce, 
| Tdporegunes and Travel are told with spirit. It will be 

found to be the best book of the kind ever issued. 


ucy Neville and_ her 


SCHOOL-FELLOWS. A Book forGirls. By 
Mary and Exizapetu Kinsy. Illustrated, fep. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (post free.) 

ndon: James Birackwoop, Paternoster Row. 


Lo . 
D>: Whewell’s Sermon (to 


be ~~ at St. Paul’s yy To-morrow 








Evening, 9h instant) will be given verbatim in 
the C LERICAL JOURNAL of Tuesday next, together 
with a!l the Religious Literature of the fortnight. 
Price 8d. A copy post free for nine — 
19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C 
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